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ARTICLES 


Physics and Dialectical Materialism 
C. OLGIN 


The author’s article on “‘Soviet Dialectical Materialism in Transition,” in the 
November 1959 issue of the Institute Bulletin, was mainly devoted to a review of 
the recently published textbook Foundations of Marxist Philosophy and made only 
brief mention of the efforts of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR to bring the Marxist categories of matter, space, and time 
into consonance with recent discoveries and theories in the fields of physics and 
mathematics.! The present notes represent an attempt, within the limits pre- 
scribed by space and by the non-technical character of the Bulletin, to provide an 
outline of the confused and complicated process of accommodation, a process 
which, after almost five years of concentrated work in connection with the pro- 
gram of post-Stalin ideological reconstruction, is still far from completed. 

There is little authentic information available on this subject either within or 
without the Soviet realm. In their sections on ideology the non-technical Soviet 
publications give no indication that several of the basic posits of Marxist mate- 
rialism are under review, and the organ of the Institute of philosophy, leprosy 

losofii, after a short burst of candor around 1955—56, has been very guarded in 
this respect, a reserve probably motivated by the current campaign of anti-revi- 
sionism. 

Before proceeding to examine the changes in the physics of dialectical mate- 
rialism already introduced or pending, it will be useful to trace briefly the evo- 
lution of Lenin’s ideas on the subject and their effect on the development of dia- 
lectical materialism prior to Stalin’s pontification, for without some knowledge 


! Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1959), pp. 3—19. 











of this process neither the difficulties with which the orthodox ideologists are 
struggling nor the strength of the positions taken by their progressive opponents 
can be fully appreciated. 


The Evolution of Lenin’s Physics 


It is true that the leader of the Bolshevik fraction of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party (RSDRP) at the beginning of his career as. senior 
party ideologist uncritically adopted Engel’s pronouncements in Aati-Dithring 
and did his best to prove their permanent validity in Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, published in 1906. (Dialectics of Nature, later rescued from oblivion 
by the Moscow Marx-Engels Institute, remained unknown to Lenin.) But Stalin’s 
elevation of Alaterialism and Empiriocriticism to canonical authority and the promi- 
nence given to it by all Soviet philosophers since the early thirties is no reason for 
accepting it as the final expression of Lenin’s views on the nature of physical 
reality and virtually ignoring his Philosophical Notebooks,* for the materials in the 
latter work undoubtedly represent a tentative attempt to remedy the defects of 
the former. These defects were not unimportant. They included a total neglect 
of the analysis of the meaning of existence without which a philosophical system 
is not worth the name, a very superficial treatment of the relation between motion, 
space, and time, a restriction of the concept of the totality of the universe to 
“matter,” moving in a three-dimensional space, and, finally, in spite of all reser- 
vations on this point, the famous “reflection” theory of knowledge, the passive 
Widerspiegelung, devoid of dialectics, all of which were taken over from Engels and 
which led to a philosophical impasse despite Lenin’s powerful argumentation, 
besides being out of tune with contemporary physics. Whether Lenin in private 
had already allowed himself the luxury of putting Engel’s Naturwissenschaft 
philosophy under a critical review as he undoubtedly did later while studying the 
works of philosophers of all ages in the town library of Berne, where he wrote 
the notes later published as the Philosophical Notebooks, we do not know. The fact 
remains that his philosophic materialism in Materialism and Empiriocriticism was 
rooted in Engel’s conception of physical reality as “‘matter in motion,” which at 
bottom was nothing else than the old eighteenth century “ether,” endowed by 
Marx’ disciple with an inexplicable capacity for self-development in accordance 
with equally inexplicable “most general laws governing the evolution of the 
world.” 

The exact process of Lenin’s own conversion from the pedantic interpretation 
of materialism, which in spite of his attempts to refute the accusation is charac- 
teristic of Materialism and Empiriocriticism, to the relative open-mindedness of the 
closing years of his life, has never been properly recorded. A potent factor may 
have been his final loss of faith, obviously never too strong, in Marxism as a 
scientific theory of orderly social and economic evolution leading to Communism; 
a theory which left his Menshevik and Western Social-Democratic rivals helpless 





2 V. I. Lenin, Filosofskie tetradi (Philosophical Notebooks), separate editions 1929, 1940, 1947, 
included in Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., XX XVIII. 
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in the face of early twentieth century labor-capital cooperation followed by the 
wartime revival of European nationalism among the masses and the resultant 
collapse of international proletarian solidarity. By 1915-16 his loss of faith seems 
to have been complete. “No one,” wrote Lenin in his Philosophical Notebooks, 
“can pretend to understand Marxism without having read through Hegel’s Science 
of Logic from end to end.... For 50 years no Marxist has understood it” (in- 
cluding presumably Engels, who was still writing in 1885 and himself in A/ate- 
rialism and Empiriocriticism). 

The main import of this passage, quoted in Palmiro Togliatti’s article “From 
Hegel to Marx (Labriola)” published in Voprosy filosofii in 1955, i.e. just before 
the start of the de-Stalinization campaign and never to the writer’s knowledge 
requoted, is of course political. But it shows very clearly that Lenin had fully 
realized that behind the out-and-out materialistic “scientific socialism” of Marx 
there was the driving force of Hegelian ideas and had drawn the consequences. 
Communist writers, echoed by Western commentators, insist that Lenin in his 
Philosophical Notebooks was solely concerned with the study of dialectics, which 
left his materialistic world outlook of Materialism and Empiriocriticism unchanged. 
Considering that Hegelian dialectics, which were excluded from the earlier work, 
became with him something of an obsession, that he regarded it as the essence of 
all knowledge, this argument hardly holds water. He certainly was never an 
idealist in the Western sense of the word, but neither could he any longer be prop- 
erly called a materialist, again in the Western sense of the word. “The mind of 
man not only reflects objective reality, it creates it,” he noted, and he used the 
terms “Hegelian-realist,” “Materialist-realist,”* etc. He also devoted some sev- 
enty pages of his notebooks to extracts from the same work of Abel Rey on the 
philosophical problems of contemporary physics which he had used in Aaferi- 
alism and Empiriocriticism to demonstrate the ideological debacle of twentieth 
century physics as a result of the reluctance of scientists to follow Marx and 
Engels. This time, however, he had no solution to offer. 


Revolution and civil war put a temporary stop to Lenin’s philosophical 
activities. It seems in fact as though the sudden and totally unexpected success of 
the Bolsheviks had thrown him off the track he had been pursuing. His address 
in 1919 to the incoming students of Sverdlovsk University, apart from being as 
dull as dishwater, was also filled with the flattest Marxist dogmatics. In 1920 he 
ordered or encouraged the publication of the second edition of Materialism and 
E-mpiriocriticism, annotated with a certain degree of smugness, as an instrument 
Soviet scientists would find useful in combatting idealist tendencies. 

Two years later, Lenin reverted to his Philosophical Notebooks mood. With the 
non-Marxist philosophers dispersed and the Academy of Sciences barely func- 
tioning as the “Academy of Red Professors,” Lenin founded Pod znamenem mark- 
sizma (Under the Banner of Marxism), the first philosophical journal of the Bol- 
shevik regime, with Deborin-Joffe, a prominent ex-Menshevik theoretician and 


3 Jbid., quoted by Palmiro Togliatti in Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1955), p. 56. 
*'V.1. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii, op. cit., pp. 208, 318, and 319. 








publicist, as chief editor. The new journal was designated by Lenin as the ideo- 
logical rallying point of the Communist and non-Communist intelligentsia. 
Unlike many of his closest followers, who were preparing to sit back and enjoy 
the fruits of victory or launch an all-out military offensive against the West, Lenin 
seems to have been fully aware that the long battle against the non-Communist 
world inside Russia itself, not to speak of the foreign “imperialists,” was only 
beginning and that the battle could not be won without the cooperation of the 
intelligentsia or an adequate ideological background. This background, it is now 
clear, was to be provided by the remodeling of dialectical materialism on the 
foundations of a philosophy of natural sciences, and first of all physics. 

The first two numbers of Pod znamenem marksizma carried articles by the 
celebrated physicist, Academician Timiryazev, on Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
In the third number of the journal, that of March 1922, Lenin himself followed 
up with his once famous but now conveniently forgotten or misquoted letter on 
“militant materialism” in which, among other things, he expressed his admiration 
for Einstein as “one of the great reformers of science,” a statement which inci- 
dentally disposes of such hurried Western judgments as Bochenskii’s assertion 
that Einstein’s theory of relativity was ostracized in the USSR from 1922 on.° 

Scientists, Lenin wrote in this letter, had shown their disinclination to accept 
dialectical materialism and had as result fallen into idealistic aberrations. A union 
of Communists and Soviet scientists was on the other hand essential for ideo- 
logical as well as political reasons; unless such a union were brought about, 
Communist philosophy could call itself neither materialistic nor militant; it would 
be prostrate. His recipe for remedying this deadly weakness was the study of 
Hegel’s Science of Logic and the application of Hegelian dialectics to the problems 
thrown up by the rapid advance of natural science. As a model of how this could be 
done, Lenin called attention to Marx’ analysis of the historical facts of social and 
economic evolution in Das Kapital. The importance of Lenin’s letter in opening 
up new possibilities for Soviet philosophy of science cannot be overestimated, if 
only because it destroys the canonical authority of Engel’s Naturwissenschaft and 
of Lenin’s own Materialism and Empiriocriticism. These possibilities remained 
largely unused. Soon after issuing his advice and warning, Lenin fell victim to the 
illness from which he died. 


Dialectical Materialism and Exact Science under Stalin 


Bereft of Lenin’s active guidance, Soviet philosophy, still in its infancy, seems 
to have steered an erratic course dictated not by philosophic or scientific consid- 
erations but by the day to day requirements of Lenin’s successors in their struggle 
for supreme power. Textbooks or periodicals belonging to this period are not 
available in the West and are very rarely mentioned in the USSR; but, according to 
émigrés, science and philosophy led a life of peaceful coexistence, the philosophers 


5 I. M. Bochenskii, Der Somjetrussische Dialektische Materialismus, Munich, 1956, p. 101. 
® Letter to Pod znamenem marksizma, No. 3 (1922), reprinted in Sobranie sochinenii, op. cit., XXXII, 
1952, pp. 206—207. 
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(particularly after the publication in 1929 of Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks) 
were studying Hegel “from the materialistic point of view” without delving 
too deeply into the mysteries of modern physics, while the scientists were largely 
left undisturbed. Such a course must have suited both sides, but the process of 
incorporation of scientific theory into Communist philosophy, demanded by 
Lenin, slowed down. 


The advent to absolute power of Stalin, a man not only ignorant of science, 
which is understandable in the case of a professional revolutionary, but also, 
unlike Lenin’s entourage, contemptuous of philosophy, might easily have brought 
it toa standstill. Yet, in spite of the primitivization of official ideology inaugurated 
with the publication of Stalin’s Short Course version of dialectical materialism and 
intensified by the purges and repressions in which both scientists and philosophers 
were involved (in particular Lenin’s philosophic executor Deborin), Lenin’s ideas 
lingered on. 

At any rate one of the last prewar numbers of Pod znamenem marksizma carried 
article on the theory of relativity by Albert Einstein and the same oppressive 
years saw the birth of a specifically Soviet interpretation of this theory bearing 
the unmistakable mark of Lenin’s “militant materialism.” This interpretation, 
which is only now beginning to receive the light of publicity, was the product of 
the work of two Leningrad scientists, the physicists V. A. Fok and A. D. Alek- 
sandrov,’ a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, not 
to be confused with Professor G. F. Aleksandrov who was author of the last 
Stalinist version of dialectical materialism and director of the Institute of 
Philosophy. 

As far as the general relations between Soviet science and philosophy under 
Stalin are concerned, this seems to have been merely a flash in the pan. No effec- 
tive link to ensure cooperation between the two had been forged and the gap was 
widening. The wave of Great-Russian chauvinism, cultivated during the war, 
coupled with the postwar elevation of Stalin to the position of ideological and 
scientific infallibility, made the gap almost complete and in the end alarmed the 
dictator himself. Contemptuous though he was of philosophy, Stalin was cer- 
tainly not contemptuous of Marxist materialism as he understood it; this mate- 
rialism, as Lenin had foretold, was prostrate. Under the inert body lay all the 
newest scientific theories awaiting philosophic interpretation, and chief among 
them the theory of relativity. 


“Detachment from Soviet Science” figured largely among the accusations 
heaped by Zhdanov on the heads of the philosophers at the notorious “philo- 
sophical discussion” in 1947. His speech described the situation on the ideological 
front accurately and the situation was all the more painful because of the general 
rise in the standard of technical education and the rapid development of the study 
of advanced physics and mathematics in the USSR. Zhdanov, however, could not 


7 Quoted in V. I. Svidersky, Filosofskoe znachenie prostranstva vremennykh predstavlenii v sovremennoi 
fiziké (The Philosophical Meaning of Space-Time Concepts in Contemporary Physics), Leningrad, 1956, 
p. 216. 








place the blame where it really belonged, nor could he offer a workable plan for 
curing the trouble; the process of integration of Soviet science and ideology was 
to be activized, but this time the aid of Hegel’s Science of Logic was denied to the 
philosophers, for meanwhile Hegel and all his works had been put on Stalin’s 
index list. Instead, the philosophers were told to search for answer to the questions 
posed by twentieth century physics in Engel’s works, Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism, and in some innocuous extracts from his Philosophical Notebooks 
guaranteed not to contain Hegelianism. Following the orders issued by Zhdanov, 
the accredited theoreticians proceeded to churn out a succession of textbooks on 
dialectical materialism with voluminous chapters dealing with the nature of 
physical reality, couched in a pseudo-scientific language, repeating the pronounce- 
ments of the “classics of Marxism” and condemning as “Machism,” “physical 
idealism,” etc. all departures from strict orthodoxy, including all known inter- 
pretations of Einstein’s theory of relativity. Meanwhile Soviet scientists and 
students continued using the works of Einstein, Eddington, Schroedinger and 
other Western “idealists,” or of their Soviet imitators, for the simple reason that 
there were no others. Physicists and mathematicians, as well as pedagogues, made 
secure in their positions by the regime’s anxiety to promote atomic and sub-atomic 
physics, electronics, and cybernetics, proceeded with their experimental and 
academic work undisturbed by the vituperations of the ideologists. The ultimate 
sufferer was not science, but philosophy. The status of dialectical materialism 
reached its lowest point. 


Among the philosophers there were some who deplored this state of affairs 
and were brave enough to take action and in the end the dictator himself began 
to have second thoughts regarding the strict applicability to modern science of 
the pronouncements of the classics of Marxism. In 1948, the attempt of B. M. 
Kedrov, first editor of Voprosy filosofii to back Professor Markov’s theory of the 
role of instruments in microphysics as “translators” of phenomena into macro- 
scopic language, had been brutally suppressed and Kedrov himself dismissed. 
From 1951-52 onward, however, Voprosy filosofii began printing articles by 
physicists and mathematicians expressing far more unorthodox views, including 
those of the already mentioned Academician V. A. Fok and of his colleague 
A. D. Aleksandrov. These views were seconded by the young Latvian philos- 
opher G. I. Naan. 


With the dictator’s death important steps in the alignment of official philos- 
ophy with modern science were to be expected. First on the list stood the theories 
of the “Machist” Einstein, which had been mishandled and distorted by such 
accredited theoreticians as A. A. Maksimov, I. V. Kuznetsov, and others in 
attempts to fit them into Stalin’s dialectical materialism. The “nihilistic” attitude 
toward Einstein was therefore officially condemned. This first breach in the ortho- 
dox defenses was effected some five years ago, i.e., before the formulation of the 
campaign of ideological reconstruction for which it was a necessary premise. 
Concurrently Stalin’s followers at the head of the Institute of Philosophy, 
among them Professor G. F. Aleksandrov, director of the establishment, and 
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\, A. Maksimov, head of its science department and Einstein’s chief detractor, 
disappeared from the scene or were relegated to minor positions. The battle 
between the orthodox and the reformers was, however, only beginning. 


The Integration of Relativity at the 1954 Conference 


G. Wetter, probably one of the best authorities on Communist ideology, in 
his recently published compendium on post-Stalin relations between Soviet 
natural sciences and dialectical materialism, gives a reasonably accurate synopsis 
of the reports published in Voprosy filosofii on the progress of the reconstruction 
of Marxist physics. 

The reports were correct so far as they went but were heavily colored 
by the understandable desire to smooth over matters by placing on one or two 
sycophants the entire blame for the rift. A much clearer picture on the split 
between the accredited theoreticians and the physicists and the reason for its 
persistence after the disappearance of Stalin’s sycophants is provided in the 
verbatim report of the 1954 conference on philosophic problems of modern 
physics. Organized by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (another early example 
of the use, favored by the Khrushchev group, of peripheral organizations as a 
sounding board before settling matters at the center) evidently in preparation for 
the final formulation of the program of ideological reconstruction, it shows 
clearly the authorities’ effort to make scientists and philosophers come to terms in 
time for the Twentieth Party Congress. It shows equally clearly, however, that 
the gap between Marxist materialism, as preached by the ideologists, and the 
concepts of the scientists had widened catastrophically during the period of 
Stalin’s pontificate. Attended by such leading dialectical materialists specializing 
in the exact sciences as I. V. Kuznetsov, M. E. Ovchinnikov, and N. F. Omelia- 
novsky, as well as by the prominent scientist Y. P. Terletsky, who had on occasion 
been reprimanded for unorthodoxy, but had shown his amenability to compro- 
mise, the conference was held in the absence of both Fok and Aleksandrov. The 
leaders of the non-conformist scientists had been invited but had refused to 
come, on the grounds that their views had already been clearly expressed in vari- 
ous publications. There were, however, as the conference chairman K. D. Sinel- 
nikov said at the opening session, a sufficient number of physicists and mathe- 
maticians present at the conference who could be relied upon to defend the 
absentees’ point of view—a supposition which proved to be correct. 

The first session of the conference, devoted to the examination of questions 
concerning sub-atomic physics in relation to dialectical materialism, gave no 
indication of what was to come. The scientists, obviously uncertain of the inner 
meaning of the new facts, or of the direction the investigations should take, could 
form no common front. The philosophers had an easy passage, acting in fact as 
referees among the disputants. As was expected, the meeting unanimously and 
enthusiastically condemned the “Copenhagen interpretation,” which elevates the 
factual impossibility of simultaneously establishing the impulse and coordinates 


5 G. Wetter, S. J., Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft in Sowjetrussland, Hamburg, 1958, pp. 2755. 
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of micro-particles into an overriding philosophic principle of indeterminacy, dia 








Engels’ negation of the Laplaceian definition of determinacy as leading to fatalism in 
and Calvinism being opportunely hauled out of the obscurity in which it had been inn 
held throughout the Stalin era. The meeting mildly criticized the “progressive” of 
Western and satellite physicists de Broglie, Bom and Janoschi for their attempts or 
to revive the “mechanism” of classic physics with their theories of “hidden param- at 
eters” and separately existing fields of micro-particles. The Soviet physicist an 
_ Blokhintsev was criticized with equal mildness for his failure to delve into the fir 
inner meaning of statistical regularities in the microcosmos. The session closed mi 
on a friendly and confident note, with most members agreeing that research ex 
should concentrate on the theory, modestly put forward by the chairman of thc rel 
meeting, himself an experimental physicist, postulating the statistical behavior vi 
of micro-particles as being due to their interaction with “zero-fluctuations” in 
vacuum, after the manner of the Brownian movement of molecules. ha 
The situation changed radically from the very beginning of the session devoted by 
to relativity. The opening report of I. V. Kuznetsov, of the Institute of Philos- rel 
ophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, was obviously designed to lay th 
down the lines which the meeting was to follow. These lines were identical with th 
those laid down in the massive work produced by the Institute of Philosophy of fin 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Philosophical Problems of Contemporar) scl 
Physics, published two years earlier, which carried long articles on the theory of ins 
relativity by Kuznetsov himself and by the physicist Shteinman, apparently spe- we 
cially designed to stop the propagation of the ideas of Fok and Aleksandrov. In of 
spite of the shrewd tactics employed the move proved a dismal failure. mi 
Kuznetsov began his attack by condemning the frankly positivist and even oper- - 
ationalist interpretations of Einstein’s theories by the late Professor L. I. Mandel- 
shtamm, whom no one was prepared to defend. From the “subjective idealism” Ni 
of Mandelshtamm, however, Kuznetsov worked up to the “physical idealism” to 
or even as he himself admitted, possibly unconscious, “objective idealism” of m 
Fok and Aleksandrov, whose concepts were according to him close to those of th 
Eddington. Like Mandelshtamm, the two leaders of the dissidents, he charged, we 
although stopping short of subjectivism, denied the objective reality of physical be 
changes in objects moving with speeds approaching that of light, as postulated in 
originally in the Lorentz transformations.® They also, he said, denied the objective ne 
reality of simultaneity, of spacially separated events, without which, according to lat 
Kuznetsov, the unity of the world would be unthinkable.!° ef 
These points, however, according to Kuznetsov, were minor aberrations, = 
caused by the positivist tendencies generally prevalent among scientists in the ~ 
USSR and resulting from scientists’ neglect of the study of dialectical materialism. mk 
Fok and Aleksandrov, he insisted, however, had gone much further in their nega- " 


tion of materialism as such. While paying lip service to the fundamental posit of 





® Filosofskie voprosy sovremennoi fiziki (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Physics), Kiev, 1956, 
p. 174. 
10 Thid., pp. 174—80. 
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dialectical materialism that space and time are only “forms of existence of matter 
in motion” and as such subject to its distribution and movement, they had in fact 
inverted this relation by their insistence in the universality of the constant speed 
of propagation of the wave front of light, of electromagnetic effects, and of 
gravitation. Behind this hypothetical universality they were erecting a theory of 
a basic relation between space and time independent of the distribution of matter 
and in fact underlying all physical laws. This according to Kuznetsov was but a 
first step toward recognition of the possibility that space and time are primary and 
matter secondary, “reviving the beliefs of some ancient Greek philosophers in the 
existence of an inert substance and an active ‘form’ upon which the substance 
relies for everything, including its own motion” and thus eventually to the “time 
without temporary objects” which Lenin had equated with God.!! 

The heresy, Kuznetsov added, was heinous enough, but Fok and Aleksandrov 
had aggravated their faults by falsely claiming that their views were opposed only 
by ideologists. Fok himself had contributed to the spread of corrupt views on the 
relation between science and philosophy by postulating that all modern scientific 
theories were deeply materialistic irrespective of the philosophic views held by 
the scientists.!2 This, according to Kuznetsov, was an eclecticism which could 
finally lead to the conclusion that scientists could dispense with the one and only 
scientific philosophy, dialectical materialism, in the course of investigations lead- 
ing to the formulation of new theories.!* In other words, Fok and Aleksandrov 
were not only guilty of propagating theories contradicting some important posits 
of Marxist materialism but were denying that ignorance or rejection of dialectical 
materialism could lead scientists to scientifically wrong conclusions and were thus 
encouraging a conflict between scientists and philosophers." 


To go into details of the extremely enlightening discussion which followed 
Kuznetsov’s address is impossible here. For our present purposes it is sufficient 
to note that these serious accusations, which in Stalin’s time would have been 
more than enough to nip any revolt in the bud, completely failed to intimidate 
the meeting. With the exception of two physicists whose opinions carried no 
weight, the scientists, particularly the experimentalists, stood in a solid phalanx 
behind the absentees Fok and Aleksandrov. The chairman’s conciliatory statement 
in the name of the organizing committee, made immediately following Kuz- 
netsov’s address and admonishing the members of the meeting to moderate their 
language and to refrain from a “scientists vs. philosophers” attitude, produced no 
effect. Kuznetsov was subjected to a spate of searching questions which brought 
out the weakness in his arguments. In five of the following seven reports on the 
subject by scientists, the authors, while agreeing with Kuznetsov in his condem- 
nation of “positivism” and “idealism,” condemned his attack on Fok and Alek- 
sandrov as totally unfounded from the scientific point of view. Professor L. N. 
Rozentsweig of the Physico-Technical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the 


11 Jbid., p. 184. 
12 Jhid., p. 188. 
18 Jbid., p. 189. 
14 Jbid., p. 191. 





Ukrainian SSR said plainly that views akin to Kuznetsov’s were a form of 
religion and that his conception of some kind of a “mystical interaction between 
a moving body and the body of reference, which takes no account of the distance 
between the two,” would collapse at the first attempt to apply it in explaining 
the simplest physical facts.45 K. B. Tolpygo of the same institute dotted 
the “i” by calling upon the philosophers to pay greater respect to scientifically 
established facts.1® In the concluding address, the chairman did his best to smooth 
out matters, but even he expressed the hope that Kuznetsov’s inconsistencies 
would be removed in the process of collaboration with the scientists and closed 
the meeting with flattering references to Fok and Aleksandrov.!? The immediate 
reaction of the Party leaders to this open clash between ideologists and scientists 
is unknown, for the conference as such received no official mention either in 
Kommunist, the Central Committee’s theoretical organ, or in Voprosy filosofii, the 
organ of the Soviet ideological laboratory, the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Subsequent developments, however, show 
that those ultimately responsible for the ideological well-being of the Communist 
world paid due attention to the arguments of the scientists not only from the 
technical point of view, but, what is even more important, in determining the 
respective rights and obligations of ideologists and scientists in matters where 
science and philosophy are in close touch. 

Official approval, on the academic level, of the Fok-Aleksandrov kinematic 
interpretation of the special theory of relativity came just over a year after the 
conference in the shape of an editorial in Voprosy filosofii which vindicated their 
views and declared the discussion on Einstein’s theories closed, not because all 
questions had been settled, but because, for political reasons, it was essential to 
present at the Twentieth Party Congress at least the appearance of an united front 
of all engaged in the work of ideological reconstruction, or “creative development 
of Marxism-Leninism,” to use the official term. At any rate the editorial commit- 
tee of the 1954 conference, consisting of three scientists and three philosophers, 
headed by the same Omelianovsky who had supported Kuznetsov’s attack on the 
Fok-Aleksandrov group, waited another year before publishing the verbatim 
report, and without commenting further than expressing a pious hope that the 
publication would be found of use by scientists and philosophers. 

In the momentous year of 1956, however, Leningrad University, the academic 
home of V. A. Fok and A. D. Aleksandrov, published a work by their colleague, 
V. I. Svidersky, a prominent philosopher specializing in the philosophical aspects 
of space-time relations. The book was entitled The Philosophical Meaning of Space- 
Time Concepts in Contemporary Physics and showed a decided swing away from the 
positions occupied by the ideologists at the 1954 conference. Not only did Svi- 
dersky indicate a kinematic interpretation of the special theory of relativity, he also 
supported most of the main body of the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine. He presented 
both as officially accepted facts and condemned, though with many reservations, 

18 Jbid., p. 219. 


16 Tbid., p. 237. 
1? Jbid., pp. 250—51. 
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Engel’s definitions of space and time.1® Svidersky even went further than Fok’s 
defenders at the 1954 conference by introducing the Fok-Aleksandrov theory of 
the four-dimensional, absolute interval which at the conference had been kept 
discreetly in the background.!® Apart from this, Svidersky’s work, which is 
trangely omitted in the text as well as in the bibliography of Wetter’s compen- 
dium, deserves attention for its historical section and for its treatment of the 
evolution of modern physics and mathematics which shows a radically different 
.:pproach to the subject from that hitherto considered typical of Soviet philos- 
ophy. For decades the accredited theoreticians had been accustomed to pass over 
or reject out of hand “idealistic” theories on the strength of pronouncements of 
the “classics of Marxism” or of Stalin himself. Svidersky is, of course, a dialec- 
tical materialist, but, in spite of a good deal of dialectical jargon, there is clear 
evidence that he was trying to examine on its own merits every theory, including 
Plato’s identification of matter with space in Timaeus,*® G. F. B. Riemann’s geom- 
etry, which was condemned under Stalin as leading to a finite universe, and 
Einstein’s and Eddington’s “idealistic” attempts to create a universal “wave 
geometry,”! and that in passing judgment he accepts the word of the scientists 
rather than that of the “classics of Marxism.” 

The most startling feature of Svidersky’s book is however the introductory 
quotation from Fok’s article in the journal Priroda in 1953 for it is the very 
passage which Kuznetsov had used in 1954 to prove that Fok and Aleksandrov 
were constructing a theory which conflicted with the fundamental Marxist 
concepts of the relations between matter, space, and time. Since it is the point 
of departure of a doctrine which may become the cornerstone of the Soviet 
philosophy of physics it is repeated in full here. Fok had stated 


1. that the qualities of time and space are such that there exist systems of 
reference in which (a) every object, not subjected to the influence of forces, 
moves with constant velocity and in a straight line, and that (b) the law of 
propagation of the wave front of all radiation, electro-magnetic effects, and 
gravitation, having the form: 

1, /dw\2 [/dw\2 /dw\2 /dw\2 38 
22a) lS) +a) fal] -° 

2. The movement, at constant velocity and in a straight line, of a closed 
system has no influence on a physical phenomenon taking place inside the system. 
This last is the essence of the Fok-Aleksandrov “kinematic” interpretation of the 
special theory of relativity. 

Kuznetsov in 1954 had drawn the conclusion that behind the harmless looking 
kinematic interpretation of Einstein’s theory of relativity was the assumption of 
a basic, universal, space-time relationship elevated by Fok-Aleksandrov into an 


18 V. I. Svidersky, op. cit., p. 269. 
19 Tbid., p. 198. 

20 Jbid., p. 71. 

21 Jbid., pp. 245—50. 

22 Jbid., p. 198. 
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absolute principle conditioning the cause-effect of the universe, inertia, energy 
(via the equation E=mc?), etc. This assumption, he had added, conflicted with 
materialism as understood by the “classics of Marxism,” and in this he was obvi- 
ously right. But he had also told the scientists that it conflicted with a truly 
scientific view and in this he was clearly wrong. 


The Physics of Dialectical Materialism at Textbook Level 


The latitude allowed to scientists and to their philosophic interpretors in 
special publications with a limited circulation (Svidersky’s work as well as the 
verbatim report of the 1954 conference were published in editions of only 3,000 
copies) is evidently considered at present still out of place in textbooks on dia- 
lectical materialism designed for general use, such as Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy. In accordance with the general plan of integration, it was necessary to 
deal with quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity, but at the same time 
it was essential to maintain the sanctity of the three “sacred books” of Stalin’s 
dialectical materialism, It is therefore understandable that the presentation of the 
theory of relativity in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy is more remarkable for the 
dexterity with which the authors avoid a head-on collision with Soviet physics 
than for the clarity of the picture given. It may be summed up as follows: 


1. The kinematic interpretation of relativity as such is not mentioned but the 
rejection of objective simultaneity of specially separated events, against which 
Kuznetsov had vituperated in 1954, is accepted.2* No mention, on the other hand, 
is made of the “absolute interval,” and the physical meaning of the Lorentz 
transformation is thus left to the readers’ imagination. (In fairness to the authors 
it should be noted that on this last point they are no vaguer on this point than 
many Western popularizers of Einstein’s ideas.**) 


2. The famous formula E=mc? makes its first appearance in a textbook on 
dialectical materialism but not in connection with the kinematic interpretation.** 
Matter in any case remains indestructible and unconvertible into energy. The 
formula, it is stated, represents merely the relation between energy and mass, 
pertaining to any material object, an interpretation made possible by the extension 
(already accepted under Stalin) of the term “material objects” to cover all forms 
of radiation, electro-magnetic effects, and gravitation.?® 


3. The hypothesis of the field structure of matter which, according to the 
influential publication of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Dialectical Mate- 
rialism and Natural Science,?” enjoys rising favor in the USSR is dismissed with 
the curt remark that neither Einstein nor his followers had succeeded in producing 
a unified field theory—which happens to be true but does not tell the whole story. 





23 Osnovy Marksistskoi filosofii (Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, p. 148. 

24 Einstein and Infeld, Evolution der Physik, Hamburg, 1958. 

25 Osnovy Marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 134. 

26 Tbid., p. 135. 

2? Dialektichesky materializm i estestvoznanie (Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science), Moscow 
1957. 
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4. The relation between space and time, so clearly expressed in the Fok- 
\leksandrov theory, is buried beneath a thick layer of dialectics bristling with 
contradictions. Regarding space and time we are told that: (a) they are absolute 
and relative; (b) this infinity is composed of finite positions (this is specifically 
denied by Svidersky); and (c) they are continuous and discontinuous.** 

To this it should be added that Engel’s thesis of the existence of contradictions 
in brute nature, exaggerated under Stalin to the point of obsurdity, has been out 
of fashion in Soviet philosophical-scientific treaties for some time and does not 
appear in the chapters in Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science dealing with 
the physical structure of the world. Also Svidersky himself was reproached for 
burying his scientific thesis in dialectical generalities.*® 

By comparison with the difficulties encountered by the authors in regard to 
the theory of relativity, the rough integration of quantum mechanics at least in 
its present stage has proved relatively easy. Substantially, this portion of Chapter 4 
ot Foundations of Marxist Philosophy (“Matter and Forms of its Existence”’) repeats at 
non-technical level the majority opinion of the 1954 conference, lightly trimming 
the “classics of Marxism” here and there to fit the facts. It is interesting to note 
that the element of mechanical indeterminacy in the behavior of micro-particles 
which was expected to give the ideologists so much trouble was disposed of with 
consummate ease without even invoking Engels’ dislike for Laplaceian determin- 
ism, as leading to fatalism and Calvinism; the author simply points out that Marxist 
causality was not synonymous with determinism; that causality as such is the 
mainstay of science and that even those scientists who now elevate indeterminacy 
into an overriding principle would sooner or later have to admit the error of their 
ways and seek for a new and enlarged physical interpretation of the law of cause 
and effect of which Laplaceian determinism is only a special case. As regards 
relativity, however, the philosophers are by no means out of the wood. With all 
the haziness the author was forced to insist on the basic formula of space-time as 
separate and distinct forms of existence of matter. 

Driven to its logical conclusion, the insistence of the chapter’s author on 
differentiation between space and time, which for him is absolute even though it 
is only called “objective,” would lead him back to the position occupied by Kuz- 
netsov in 1954 which in turn demands reinstatement of the discredited ether 
theory or acceptance of the alternative offered by D. I. Blokhintsev, namely the 
existence of a hypothetical “most inertial” system of reference where clocks go 
fastest and the yardstick is longest, in other words, the center of the universe. 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy understandably refuses to commit itself on this 
point, covering the issue as best it can by playing expertly on the “dialectical” 
relation between the relative, the objective, and the absolute. It is a temporary 
expedient which for a time may help pedagogues answer awkward questions in 
physics classes but on an academic level it is useless. The kinematic interpretation 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity, which has not since the 1954 conference been 


28 Omony Marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 151. 
29 Voprosy filosofii, No. 3 (1959), pp. 129—38. 











seriously challenged by any Soviet scientist of note, leads to acceptance of the 
absolute four-dimensional interval separating events. At this point Einstein seems 
to have stopped. But the Fok-Aleksandrov theory of a basic universal space-time 
relationship leads further. 


Towards the Absolute 


The general idea that relative motion of material objects and with it the world 
as we know it are but a projection from a four-dimensional continuum where 
absolute motion resides does not, of course, belong exclusively to Soviet scien- 
tists. It seems, however, that, after having been severely denounced by the 
ideologists under Stalin, it is being developed more intensively in the USSR than 
elsewhere. In fact, it is apparently destined in one shape or another to play a 
decisive role in the philosophy of Soviet physics which is moving away from 
Einsteinian relativism as well as from the “materialistic” improvizations of the 
Stalin era. In its purest form the idea is presented by Y. P. Terletsky in the 
article in Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science cited above, wherein he ex- 
pounds the theory of projection of absolute trajectories from a four-dimensional 
continuum onto “our hypersphere,” for toying with which he was severely repri- 
manded under Stalin.*° 


It is the more conservative, but at the same time far more authoritative Fok- 
Aleksandrov version, however, which, at present, occupies the centre of the stage, 
after being presented by A. D. Aleksandrov at the 1958 ali-union conference on 
natural science and dialectical materialism, organized this time not by a peripheral 
institution like the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, but by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR itself. Whether or not a verbatim report of the conference 
has already been published or will ever be available to the general public is not 
known to the present writer. As regards Aleksandrov’s address, however, the 
summary of the introduction and the discussion, published last year in Voprosy 
filosofii,®* indicates that Svidersky in the work cited above had acted as the philo- 
sophical mouthpiece for Fok and Aleksandrov (which accounts for the confident 
way in which he allowed himself departures from orthodoxy), so that the overall 
picture is fairly complete. Einstein, according to Aleksandrov, was at first fully 
justified as a scientist in concentrating on the formulation of laws applicable to any 
system of reference, but made a mistake in making relativity into an overriding 
principle, into the /ogica/ basis of all his investigations including his “general” 
theory, instead of looking for the absolute qualities of the continuum; hence his 
faulty conclusion as to the equivalence of the Copernican and Ptolomeian systems, 
rejected by Fok.** The “special” theory, having established the basic relationship 
between space and time, also establishes thereby the hypothesis of a basic homo- 
geneity of the continuum. The “general” theory, on the other hand, examines the 
effect of gravitation on this homogeneity, which it fundamentally alters (Alek- 





30 Dialektichesky materializm i estestvoznanie, op. cit., article by Y. P. Terletsky. 
31 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1959), pp. 59—69. 
82 Jbid., No. 1 (1959), pp. 72—73. 
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sandrov uses the typically Hegelian term Aafheben, which presumably means that 
the basic space-time relationship is not destroyed but is incorporated in the new 
state of the continuum). The “general” theory, in fact, according to Aleksandrov, 
should be called the theory of gravitation and constructed in accordance with its 
own specific laws. Einstein, on the other hand, he asserts, persisted in his search 
for a universal system of relativity (Einstein’s insistence on equating the gravi- 
tation field with that of change of velocity) and was thereby led into error. 

Rejecting once more the arguments of those who, like Kuznetsov in 1954, see 
in the “special” theory a theory of actual physical changes of objects moving at 
high speeds,* Aleksandrov comes to the main body of the Fok-Aleksandrov 
doctrine. He holds that a theory must establish or assume an absolute and from 
there proceed to the partial and relative.*4 Einstein had taken exactly the opposite 
road by absolutizing the relative. Einstein should have, from the very beginning, 
defined the “special” theory as the theory of the absolute space-time continuum*® 
(in point of fact Einstein in one of his works expresses practically the same idea, 
although not so clearly). The pioneer work on this theory had, according to 
Aleksandrov, been done by Hermann Minkowski, who had postulated the 
existence of an absolute world, but Aleksandrov proclaims his intention to push 
it much further. To start with, this world must be substantialized by recognition of 
the existence of a “background” of radiation which gives the Copernican system 
an objective superiority over the Ptolomeian, with a Lorentzian (four-dimensional 
equivalent of Euclidian) space-time structure at infinity. This “background,” 
Aleksandrov hastens to add, is not the old “‘ether’’; it is the waves themselves, 
and to speak of velocities to this system of waves is absurd. The universal char- 
acter of this background shows that space and time are inseparable, this qualitative 
conclusion having its quantitative foundation in the constancy of the speed of 
light®* or the speed of propagation of the wave front of all radiation, electro- 
magnetic effects, and gravitation. This wave background is thus the carrier not 
only of all “signals” but also of all actions and reactions propagated with this 
limiting speed. This is the essential link between cause and effect, and as such 
conditions the basic structure of the world. This structure Aleksandrov proposes 
to examine with the help of Minkowski’s “cones,” as the geometrical represen- 
tation of what happens in the four-dimensional continuum.*? At this point, even 
in the simplified form given in the summary, the argumentation goes beyond the 
scope of this article. For our purposes, it will be sufficient to note the following 
general points brought out by Aleksandrov: 


1. Einstein’s investigation completed the destruction of the Newtonian 
universe composed of instantaneously coexisting material bodies held together 
in a three-dimensional space by forces acting instantaneously at a distance. 
Neither Einstein nor his followers had produced an equivalent substitute. 


33 Jbid., p. 74. 
*4 Tbid., p. 75. 
35 Jbid., p. 76. 
36 Jbid., p. 77. 
37 Jbid., p. 77. 
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2. Einstein’s failure was not due to faulty reasoning as a scientist but because 
he started from the wrong philosophic principles. The proposed theory must be 
regarded as an attempt to correct Einstein’s philosophical errors. 


3. The proposed theory hypothesizes a universe of interconnected events, 
with an irreversible chain of cause and effect, separated by intervals having not 
only a real but an absolute existence in a four-dimensional continuum. 


4. “Bodies” have a real existence in this continuum as well as absolute dimen- 
sions: their three-dimensional configuration is relative. 


5. The Marxist definitions of space and time as forms of existence of matter 
in motion were formulated at a time when the theory of relativity had not been 
heard of; it is now more correct to speak of an undifferentiated space-time con- 
tinuum as the sole form of existence of matter.*§ 


To this résumé of Aleksandrov’s thesis the following points must added in 
order to place it in proper perspective: 

1. The conference was attended by about one hundred full or corresponding 
members of the Academies of Sciences of the USSR and Communist-bloc coun- 
tries. It was also attended by some 300 research workers.*® 


2. The final communiqué issued about six months later admitted that “in the 
past year Soviet philosophers, while accomplishing much valuable work in 
unmasking idealistic perversion, had been guilty of underestimating the real 
achievements of Soviet scientists in quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity, 
and cybernetics” and added that “the conference noted with satisfaction the 
increasing loyalty of Soviet physicists to dialectical materialism, with Fok and 
A. D. Aleksandrov in the lead, as well as the retreat of Bohr and Heisenberg 
from the positions of logical positivism.” 


3. Aleksandrov’s thesis was the only address on relativity. It was criticized 
for some lack of precision and suggestions were made (as had been done at the 
1954 conference) that it was inapplicable in the microcosmos. It was subsequently 
attacked by junior ideologists from the positions occupied by Kuznetsov, but 
not by senior theoreticians, and both Aleksandrov and Fok (who presented a 
thesis on quantum physics) were congratulated on having contributed to Marxist 
philosophy and not merely to the advance of Soviet science.*° 


4. Svidersky, the Fok-Aleksandrov philosophical mouthpiece, was only 
reproached for his vague dialectics and for the continued differentation between 
philosophic and scientific terminology which he had apparently promised to 
abjure. He not only retains the positions of a specialist on the philosophy of the 
theory of relativity but is a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii and 
thus undoubtedly persona grata in the eyes of the senior thoreticians and the 
regime. 





38 Ibid, p. 78. 
39 Jbid., p. 86. 
40 Ibid. 














To pass judgment on the doctrine’s merit in the hard terms of physics and 
mathematics is the business of scientists and not of this journal. The doctrine’s 
history and the continuous support its authors have received from the great 
majority of Soviet scientists make it obvious, however, that we have before us 
something radically different from those hasty speculations often designed to 
curry favor with the authorities or ruin a rival, which degraded the Soviet 
academic scene at the height of Stalin’s pontificate. Of the importance of the 
doctrine in relation to the campaign of ideological reconstruction there is not 
the slightest doubt. 


Its triumphant presentation after the virulent attacks to which Fok and Alek- 
sandrov had been subjected by the ideologists only a few years before in itself 
marks a significant break in the postwar life of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, reestablishing the right of scientists to formulate and publicize any theory 
regarded by the majority of their colleagues as sound. 


But this is only part of the story. The Academy’s communiqué congratulates 
Fok and Aleksandrov for their contribution to the advance of Soviet science. 
This is the usual formula, but the communiqué goes out of its way to stress and 
applaud the philosophic content of Aleksandrov’s thesis, thus elevating the two 
scientists to the status of active agents in directly furthering the development of 
Communist ideology, an unprecedented event in the USSR since Stalin’s advent 
to power. This not only places the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine in a very special 
category but also proves that a decision has been taken at high level to proceed 
with work on the program of ideological reconstruction regardless of the hue and 
cry of “‘anti-revisionism” and to rely on the active cooperation of the scientists 
spearheaded by physicists and mathematicians. What this means in terms of 
revision of orthodox Marxist concepts of matter, space, and time and their 
relation to each other was demonstrated at the 1954 conference. For it is clear 
that Kuznetsov, the spokesman of the Institute of Philosophy, was perfectly 
logical when he proclaimed that the Fok-Aleksandrov interpretation of Einstein’s 
theories, viewed from the positions of the “classics of Marxism,” represented 
“physical idealism.” 

There will no doubt be many on this side of the Iron Curtain who upon 
hearing the story will exclaim that they were right all along in their prognostics 
that the advance of Soviet science would sooner or later shatter the philosophic 
foundations of Communist ideology. Such a conclusion is to say the least premature 
and therefore dangerous. Official acceptance of the doctrine into the main body 
of dialectical materialism, which is still pending, would certainly complete the 
destruction of the pseudo-scientific philosophy of modern physics concocted by 
Stalin’s pet dialecticians with the help of Engels and of Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism, which just might have withstood the vaguer formulations of 
Einstein himself; but it will no way invalidate Lenin’s philosophical legacy. The 
doctrine seems in fact to have roots in the legacy. Official acceptance will on the 
other hand present Soviet philosophers with completely new problems, of which 
Svidersky hardly touched the fringes, in particular concerning the physical 
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meaning of existence, which Aleksandrov, as a scientist, was entitled to bypass. 
The problem did not appear to bea serious one to the “vulgar” materialists of the 
nineteenth century nor to the “dialectical”’ materialist Engels; there are certain 
passages in Das Kapital which show that Marx had retained the Hegelian’s concern 
with the problem of being and not-being as twin forms of the absolute. There 
are, to the writer’s best knowledge, no such passages in Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism, but there are a number in his Philosophical Notebooks.** In fact 
he specifically insisted that the rationalized system of Hegelian dialectics must start 
precisely with the analysis of these two basic categories.4* Those “faithful executors 
of Lenin’s philosophic legacy” and self-appointed guardians of “the most general 
laws governing the evolution of the world,” in short the Soviet dialecticians, have 
up to now balked at taking up the challenge presented to them by the theory of 
the real existence of a four-dimensional, absolute universe. Once this theory is 
accepted as the foundation of Marxist physics they will have to tackle the problem 
in all seriousness. Whether the regiment of accredited theoreticians who after 
years of tinkering with philosophy to Stalin’s orders still occupy the leading 
positions in the Institute of Philosophy and its many subsidiaries are capable of 
really creative thinking appears extremely doubtful. But this is not to say that an 
attempt at finding an adequate philosophic interpretation of the Fok-Aleksandrov 
thesis will not be made by someone else in the USSR, for example by the physi- 
cists themselves. 

Meanwhile, at a lower philosophical level, we would do well to watch closely 
the contributions of Soviet scientists, as opposed to the dialecticians, to the 
reformation of dialectical materialism. Aleksandrov’s thesis can well be described 
as a genuine philosophy of science. Others may follow and if they happen to fall 
in with Lenin’s idea of “militant materialism” (as the Aleksandrov thesis undoubt- 
edly does), this is all the more reason for treating the whole development with the 
respect due to a potentially powerful enemy whose forces are in the process of 
being built up. It remains of course to be seen whether the fabric of Marxism 
will stand the resultant strain. 


41 V. I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii, op. cit., XX XVIII, pp. 92—93, 96, 108. 
42 Tbid., p. 82. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Affairs 


Moscow Regulates Traffic on the Danube 


For thousands of years the Danube has been one of the most important of 
Europe’s trade routes and in this capacity has had a pacifying influence on rela- 
tions between the extremely diverse peoples settled along its banks. The policies 
of various states have only too often acted contrary to this tendency, but perhaps 
never so strongly as has Soviet policy since World War II. Recent develop- 
ments, however, indicate that the Kremlin may be altering its Danubian policy. 
On November 11, 1959 the Danubian Commission which had been created on 
Soviet initiative celebrated the tenth anniversary of its founding. During this 
decade non-Communist states were prevented from participating in the work of 
the commission, even those actually located along the Danube. Then, on January 
20, 1960 the eighteenth session of the Danube Commission opened with the 
participation of Austria as a new member. The German Federal Republic had 
also been invited by the Communists to join the commission. This thaw on the 
Danube is apparently in line with Khrushchev’s general policy of a relaxation in 
tension and may provide a valuable insight into just how the Soviet Union views 
coexistence in an area where, as in the Danubian watershed, geographic factors 
favor peaceful cooperation. 

The agreement which is supposed to regulate traffic on the Danube from Ulm 
to the Black Sea is the Belgrade Agreement of August 18, 1948.1! The signataries 
of this agreement were Bulgaria, Hungary, the USSR, the Ukrainian SSR, Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. All other nations which had ever taken part 
in the regulation of traffic on the Danube refused at that time to recognize the 
validity of this agreement and down to the present the only case of non-Commu- 
nist cooperation within the framework of the agreement is Austria’s entry into 
the Danube Commission. West Germany did send an observer to the commis- 
sion’s session but recognized thereby only the need for some sort of cooperation 
between all the Danubian countries, not the principles of the Belgrade Agree- 
ment. This agreement was a typical product of the cold war, and in order to see 
it in proper perspective one must examine the events preceding it. 

The general right of free passage on the Danube was first established in 1856 
by the Peace of Paris after the Crimean War. An attempt was made to ensure this 
right via a permanent commission of the Danubian states, which was to handle diffi- 
culties which might arise from the conflict between sovereign rights and the demands 
of commerce and traffic. In addition the Paris Peace Treaty created a “European 
Danube Commission” whose task was to construct a ship canal in the Sulina arm 
of the Danube estuary. This second commission was composed of representatives 

1 Keesing : Archiv der Gegenwart, Vienna, August 18, 1948, pp. 1603—06 ; Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
No. 10 (1948); Pravda, August 22, 1948. 





from the nations which signed the Paris Peace Treaty. Thus, the first proclamation 
of the right of free passage on the Danube also established the participation of the 
non-Danubian states Great Britain and France in the administration of the Danube 
and the administrative division of the river into the inland Danube and maritime 
Danube. The responsibility of the European Danube Commission was extended 
as far upstream as Galati by the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878. At the same time 
the Danube was neutralized from its mouth upstream to the Iron Gate (on the 
present Rumanian-Yugoslav border). Numerous conferences, treaties, conflicts 
over sovereignty as well as the domination of Austria-Hungary characterized 
developments on the Danube until World War I. In this period the volume of 
freight traffic on the Danube climbed to 13,5000,000 tons annually. This total has 
never since been equaled. In 1936, total turnover between Regensburg and Galati 
was 5,700,000 tons and in 1955 approximately 8,500,000 tons.? 

Until World War I the non-Danubian states took part in administration of the 
river only as far upstream as Galati, where maritime interests were paramount. 
The situation underwent a considerable change as a result of World War I. The 
victors excluded the Soviet Union, which through the ceding of Bessarabia to 
Rumania was removed from the Danube, from the administration of traffic on it. 
Germany and Austria were treated rather summarily. The new regulations were 
rooted in the treaties of Versailles and Trianon. These treaties declared the Danube 
an international waterway from Baila to Ulm and placed it under the International 
Danube Commission. The German Republic itself was not represented on this 
commission, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg being represented simply as the adminis- 
trators of their stretches of the Danube. The rest of the Danubian states along 
with England, France and Italy were represented on the commission. The new 
regulations continued the division of the Danube into maritime and inland dis- 
tricts. The maritime Danube was placed under the reformed European Danube 
Commission. This commission was composed of Rumania, which was then in 
sole possession of the mouth of the Danube, England, France and Italy. This 
commission provided a permanent source of conflict between Rumania on the one 
side and England and France on the other. 

In August 1938, representatives of France, Great Britain, and Rumania met in 
Sinaia and concluded, without Italy’s participation, an agreement which altered 
the competence and framework of the European Danube Commission in favor of 
Rumania.* With this move Great Britain and France created a dangerous legal 
precedent which the Soviets were able to utilize in Belgrade ten years later. Fol- 
lowing its annexation of Bessarabia in 1940 the Soviet Union again became a 
factor on the Danube. In September 1940 a conference on the regulation of Dan- 
ubian traffic was held in Vienna at the instigation of Germany. In addition to 
Germany, Bulgaria, Italy, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia partic- 
ipated in the conference and on September 12 an agreement was signed declaring 
the International Danube Commission dissolved.* While Great Britain and France 


2 Der Donauraum, Salzburg, No. 1 (1956), p. 68 and No. 2 (1957), p. 106. 
3 Keesing : Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., August 19, 1938, p. 3681-B. 
4 Jbid., September 12, 1940, p. 4696-A. 
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lodged protests, the Soviet Union expressed its desire to be included in all dis- 
cussions concerning Danubian traffic. After an exchange of notes on the subject 
TASS published the following statement on October 26, 1940: 

The Soviet Union and Germany with the agreement of the Italian government 
recognize the necessity of dissolving both of the present Danubian commissions 
and replacing them with a single commission which would contain all the Danubian 
states and Italy; its competence will stretch from Bratislava to the Black Sea.® 


A conference on the maritime Danube was then held in Bucharest from Octo- 
ber 28 to December 20, 1940, with the Soviet Union taking part. The other par- 
ticipants were Germany, Italy and Rumania. The removal of England and France 
thus led to their replacement not by the smaller Danubian powers, but exclusively 
by Germany and the Soviet Union. The conference in Bucharest broke up because 
of Soviet claims to sovereignty over Rumanian districts. Moscow even demanded 
free passage for Soviet warships in the estuary of the Danube.*® 

The Bucharest conference also had its ideological and legal aspects. When the 
conference opened World War II was already underway, but the Soviet Union 
was still neutral. Great Britain sent a note to Moscow on October 29, 1940 pro- 
testing against Soviet participation in a conference of the Axis Powers directed 
against British interests. The Kremlin rejected the note, asserting that Soviet 
participation in the conference only served to right the injustices of the peace 
treaties of 1919-20. 

Soviet-German cooperation on the Danube ceased with the outbreak of war 
between the two powers. Towards the end of the war when the Red Army occu- 
pied the Danube valley from the mouth of the river to Linz in Austria Moscow 
applied even more energetically its policy of “respecting the rights of the Dan- 
ubian states” and excluding “distant powers” in order to drive England and 
France from the Danube for the second time.’ In August 1948 the Soviet Union 
had a great opportunity in Belgrade to put into practice its professed ideas about 
the coexistence of larger and smaller peoples. At the time the Czechoslovak- 
Polish treaty on the construction of the Danube-Oder Canal had already been 
concluded and the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal was already under construction. 
The plans for a European internal waterway system which would link the North, 
Baltic and Black seas seemed to be nearing realization. In Belgrade the Soviets 
had an opportunity to give all the nations interested in the creation of a Danube- 
Rhine-Oder system of waterways an example of how the mistakes of the former 
Danubian administrations could be rectified and a just and equitable set of 
regulations laid down. However, at the Belgrade discussion Vishinsky expressly 
declared that traffic on the Danube was not a technical and economic problem 
but a political one which could only be solved by political means.*® 

The Belgrade conference was intended to alter or replace the Danubian Stat- 
utes of 1921. Among the signataries of the statutes had been Belgium, Greece and 

8 Ibid., October 26, 1940, p. 4750-C. 
® W. Wegener, Die internationale Donau, Gottingen, 1951, pp. 33—34. 


? Ibid., p. 34. 
8 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, August 4, 1948; Prarda, August 2, 4, 5, and 8—13, 1948, 
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Italy. As late as 1940 the Soviet Union was willing to deal with the “distant” Italy 
of Mussolini over the revision of the statutes. After the war, however, Moscow 
would not allow Italy to participate in the conference. In similar manner the Krem- 
lin rejected the admission of Belgium and Greece and refused to recognize the 
validity of the 1921 Statutes. From the Soviet standpoint the Western powers 
themselves had invalidated these statutes in 1938 when they had altered its provi- 
sions without the participation of the member state, Italy. That Greece was not 
to blame for this and that Greece and Italy had a major interest in Danubian 
traffic apparently made little impression. Moscow thundered that the Danube 
belonged to the Danubian peoples; yet Austria only was allowed to take part in 
the Belgrade conference as a consultant and Germany, to which 13.5% of the 
navigable waters of the Danube belong, was not allowed to participate at all.® 


During the course of the conference the representative of the United States 
declared that his country represented the United States Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many. The United States opposed the Soviet plan with one of its own, demanded 
the participation of Austria and Germany on the future Danubian Commission 
and offered to withdraw its own delegation if this proposal was accepted. Al- 
though the Soviet Union defended the principle that only the Danubian states 
had a right to a voice in the regulation of the river traffic and even agreed in 
principle to the administration of individual stretches of the Danube by the states 
bordering them, it nevertheless rejected the proposal for the participation of 
Germany and Austria. Concerning Austria the following provision was included 
in Appendix I of the Belgrade Agreement: ““The representative of Austria will 
be admitted to the Danubian Commission after the regulation of the question of 
the Austrian state treaty.”!° There was no mention at all of a future admission of 
Germany, yet the agreement was supposed to be effective as far as Ulm, in Ger- 
many. While the Soviet Union excluded two Danubian states from the adminis- 
tration of the river, it assured itself of two votes in that same administration. The 
Ukraine made its appearance as a new Danubian state touching on the northern 
branch of the Danube from the Black Sea to the mouth of the Prut. The Soviet 
Union had arbitrarily redrawn the boundary between the Moldavian SSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR in order to facilitate this arrangement. 


Article 20 of the Belgrade Agreement regulates Soviet participation in the 
administration of the Sulina branch of the Danube which lies within Rumanian 
territory. Administration had since 1938 been left to the autonomous Rumanian 
direction of the maritime Danube. In 1948 Moscow also obtained what it had 
been denied during the period of Soviet-German cooperation—the passage of 
Soviet warships through the Danube. Article 30 of the Belgrade Agreement 
states: ““Warships of the Danubian states may not use the river outside borders 
of the state whose flag they fly except on the basis of an agreement between the 
states concerned.”’!! This apparent prohibition actually empowers the Soviet Navy 





® W. Wegener, op. cit., p. 40. 
10 Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., August 18, 1948, pp. 1603—06. 
1) Tbid., p. 1605. 
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to use the Danube estuary at will since the granting of permission rests with 
Moscow’s satellites. Close examination of the Belgrade Agreement reveals itself 
simply as a Soviet means of dominating the Danubian area. The agreement also 
further limits free passage in the geographic sense. Article 2 of the Danubian 
Statutes of 1921 included several tributaries of the Danube in the provisions 
concerning free passage while the Belgrade Agreement no longer mentioned them. 
Article 5 of the Belgrade Agreement called for the creation of a unified Danubian 
commission for all the navigable stretch of the river. Thereby the Soviet proposal 
which had been made at the 1940 meeting gained formal recognition. In 1940 the 
acceptance of this proposal would have provided the Soviets with an opportu- 
nity to exert influence in an area in which the Red Army was not present. In 1948, 
however, the Red Army controlled the Danube almost as far as Linz. In this 
situation it was no longer a case of winning influence along the Danube but rather 
a case of consolidating a position of advantage already won. To accomplish this 
the “unity” of the Danubian administration underwent some alterations in Belgrade. 

As mentioned above, the Sulina branch of the river was placed under a special 
Soviet-Rumanian administration. Similarly articles 20 and 21 of the Belgrade 
Agreement created a special Yugoslav-Soviet administration for the Iron Gate 
which was not placed under the authority of the Danubian Commission. The 
Danube was thus divided into three administrative districts instead of two as had 
been the case under the Danubian Statute of 1921, an arrangement which cer- 
tainly did not facilitate regulation. With this threefold division of the adminis- 
tration and the introduction of the so-called “consideration” of the sovereign 
rights of the individual member states the Danubian Commission itself was 
hardly more than an intermediary body. Moscow did not desire a strong, auton- 
omous organization of the Danubian states and the arrangement by which its 
authority was divided and weakened was especially designed to ensure the author- 
ity of the most powerful state, the Soviet Union. This new order was not in the 
least in the interest of the smaller states. The reason for the Soviet “respect” of 
sovereign rights is indicated by Article 45 of the Belgrade Agreement. Under 
the Danubian Statutes of 1921, the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and the Hague Tribunal had had certain functions in the 
settlement of disputes between the member states of the International Danube 
Commission. In Article 45 of the Belgrade Agreement such disputes were handed 
over to a settlement committee of the Danube states themselves for decision. 
Any possibility of calling in the Hague Tribunal, the International Court of 
Justice or the United Nations was ruled out. Thus commerce on the Danube 
below Bratislava on the Austrian-Czechoslovak border was practically subject to 
Soviet whim. Foreign ships stayed away from the Danube not as a protest over 
the Belgrade Agreement or as a countermove in the cold war. The Soviet Union 
alone was responsible for their absence. During the years of the Communist 
absorption of most of the Danube states, Moscow willingly sacrificed economic 
advantages in order to secure the iron curtain along the Danube. Passage on the 
Danube below Bratislava was forbidden for German and Austrian ships until 
May 1953. At that time Austria broke the blockade by means of an agreement 
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with Hungary, after which Austria was able to conclude traffic agreements with 
the other Danube states and finally with the Soviet Union itself. This example was 
followed by West Germany with the difference that in Germany’s case the agree- 
ments on passage of the Danube were for the most part concluded as part of a 
general trade agreement. Strictly speaking, this was not the first breakthrough on 
the Danube for West Germany and Austria. On January 14, 1952 an agreement 
was concluded between Austria, West Germany, and Yugoslavia which provided 
for the shipment of German and Austrian goods in Yugoslav bottoms.!? Al- 
though this enabled the Germans and Austrians to circumvent the Soviet block- 
ade on the Danube, the Yugoslavs themselves were having difficulties on the 
Danube at the time. Indeed the Soviet treatment of Yugoslavia is a classic example 
of how the Belgrade Agreement was manipulated by the Soviets. 

Because of the political dispute between Moscow and Belgrade Yugoslavia 
was excluded from all the agencies of the organization at the very first sitting of 
the Danube Commission. The first train of barges which Yugoslavia dispatched 
to West Germany in December 1949 was only allowed through because the Yugo- 
slavs threatened to make the Iron Gate impassable it they were interfered with. 
In 1950, Yugoslavia’s representative on the Danube Commission was expelled 
from Hungary. In July 1951, the Danube Commission forbade the use of freely 
drifting rafts and barges on the river. As a result the Yugoslav government 
recalled its representative from the session. The first signs of a relaxation of 
tension came at the commission session in 1954 when the Yugoslav representative 
Djuric was elected the first non-Soviet secretary of the Danube Commission. 

The Danubian regime introduced by the Soviets brought only bitter fruit even 
to the most faithful of Moscow’s satellites. Hungary’s experience shows this 
clearly enough. Budapest is very advantageously situated on the Danube. The 
suburg of Csepel, one of Hungary’s principle industrial centers, is in fact a sea- 
port. The Danube is navigable all the year round as far as this point. Between 
the two world wars Hungary had built up a small merchant fleet which operated 
from Csepel to the Mediterranean and beyond. In river tonnage Hungary is 
ahead of all the other Communist Danubian states, with the exception of the 
Soviet Union. Hungary’s river traffic could, however, have been considerably 
more advanced if the present Danubian regime had not been so completely sub- 
jected to Soviet interests. On November 19, 1957, Nepszabadsag, the central organ 
of the Hungarian Communist Party, boasted that 94 ocean-going ships made in 
Hungarian shipyards were sailing the seas of the world. But according to the same 
article Hungary itself had only 7 such ships, three large ones of over 1,100 net tons 
and four smaller ones of from 400 to 1,000 net tons. While Hungary is compelled to 
export almost all of its shipyard production to the Soviet Union, its own merchant 
fleet is insufficient for its own needs. 

Typical of the present Danubian regime is the fact that statistics on traffic are 
not published. One can nevertheless draw certain conclusions from the sparse 
data available on Hungary’s overseas traffic. Imre Magyari, the director of a 


12 Der Donauraum, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), p. 185. 
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department of the Hungarian shipping company DEFERT, has declared that the 
Hungarian merchant fleet was able to carry only 10%, of Hungary’s overseas 
freight in 1954.1 In that year Hungary shipped 70,000 tons of goods to the 
Mediterranean and 160,000 tons to the Far East. In 1957, according to Magyari, 
these totals rose to 147,000 and 263,000 tons respectively, representing increases 
of 106% and 64%. In the same period the Hungarian merchant fleet was enlarged 
with the three 1,100-ton ships mentioned above which roughly doubled its capac- 
ity. Thus, the increase in the size of the merchant fleet merely kept pace with the 
increase in trade and could not therefore have materially increased the percentage 
of Hungarian overseas trade carried in Hungarian bottoms. Since then Hungary 
had made great efforts to build more ships. Hungarian shipbuilders have con- 
structed a total of 106 of the 1,100-ton ships of which, however, Hungary was 
allowed to keep only the three mentioned above, although one of the three had in the 
meantime been lost due to damage at sea. Recently Hungary has undertaken the 
construction of 1,300-ton ships and has been allowed to retain the first three of this 
type, presumably to bear the costs of the trial runs of the new ships. Again accord- 
ing to Magyari, Hungary will retain only ten of the 1,300-ton ships produced by 
1965. On the basis of its experience with the 1,300-ton ships Hungary’s ship- 
building industry is now to build 20 ships of 1,500 tons in 1960-61 of which 15 
are to go to the Soviet Union and 5 to Indonesia.44 Thus, Hungary’s merchant 
fleet will in all probability remain far behind its needs. 

The Belgrade Agreement of 1948 was in no way more conducive to progres- 
sive conditions on the Danube than the previous regulations had been. Quite 
correctly Herbert Miehsler says in his study, Die Donau im VGlkerrecht, “today 
we stand just about where we found ourselves before the year 1856.15 The 
people of the satellite states, as the example of Hungary shows, are hindered in 
the utilization of natural opportunities in the development of Danubian traffic, 
that is, their interests are subordinate to those of the Soviet Union. Rumania is 
compelled to see its sovereigns rights infringed upon through Soviet participa- 
tion in the administration of the Sulina branch of the river. The maritime Danube 
is further open to the Soviet Navy, although under the “imperialists” in 1878 the 
river was neutralized as far as the Iron Gate. 

It is clear that for some time now Moscow has not used the power advantage 
anchored in the Belgrade Agreement to harass Yugoslavia or to bar non-Com- 
munist ships from the Danube below Bratislava. Indeed Moscow has even 
attempted to attract foreign ships to the Danube and to strengthen the legal 
position of the Belgrade Agreement by admitting West Germany. The general 
Kremlin line of relaxation of tension may play a part in this; it is, however, also 
evident that foreign ships are urgently needed on the Danube by the Eastern-bloc 
countries. The growing transport problems of these countries have been clearly 
revealed at not only the latest but also at a great many previous Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) meetings. The limited Danubian fleets of 

13 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 25, 1958. 


14 Jbid., February 3 and 21, 1960 and March 5, 1960. 
15 Der Donauraum, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), p. 186. 
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the Communist countries are far from able to exploit effectively the economical 
possibilities of water transport. As early as 1956, Austrian and German ships were 
used to transport grain between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia and the demand 
for non-Communist ships has grown steadily.1® In 1960, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania offered a wealth of carrier contracts for West German shippers on 
the Danube. It is to the interest of the Eastern Bloc itself to “liberalize” the 
regulation of Danubian traffic for a time. Moscow does not want to deny itself 
the advantages of the cheap means of transportation afforded by the Danube 
during the period of its great effort to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan. This is now 
even more urgent than before in that the Danubian waterway will soon take on 
new importance. Work on the construction of the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal 
should by 1961 have seen the completion of the enlargement of the channel in 
the River Main from Wiirzburg to Bamberg, from which the Canal is to run to 
Regensburg on the Danube. On the other hand work on the 300-kilometer long 
canal which is to connect the Oder with the Danube is still in the planning stage. 
With this canal Soviet iron ore from Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine could be shipped 
directly to Ostrava, the center of the Moravian iron and steel industry, instead of 
having to be transferred to rail at Kamarno and all the Danubian states would be 
brought into direct waterway contact with the Moravian-Silesian industrial area. 
From the other end Swedish ore could also be brought over the Oder directly to 
Ostrava and Poland could reduce transportation costs on its coal exports. Accord- 
ing to the optimistic calculations of the Polish Ministry for Internal and Mari- 
time Shipping the Oder-Morava-Danube Canal should by 1970 carry approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 tons of goods annually. Since the construction costs are being 
borne for the most part by the two states directly interested in the project, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, attempts are being made to interest the European Com- 
mission of the United Nations in the project.?7 


The present “liberalization” is not quite genuine. It is simply designed to 
obtain certain economic advantages for the Eastern bloc. The admittance of 
foreign ships and the negotiations for a United Nations loan for the construction 
of the Oder-Morava-Danube Canal are designed to make the West pay with 
loans and recognition of the Belgrade Agreement for advantages that will accrue 
only to the Eastern Bloc. The Danubian coexistence is a typical example of the 
Soviet idea of coexistence. Not a word is said about the elimination of Article 45 
of the Belgrade Agreement which still rules out any appeal to the International 
Court of Justice or the United Nations and ensures the absolute dictatorship of 
Moscow within the framework of the Danubian Commission, that is, affords the 
Soviet Union the opportunity to return to its previous arbitrary Danubian policy 
at any time. The agreement itself is an example of an imperialistic regulation of 
a multinational problem. If the Soviets really wanted to produce a Danubian 
coexistence on a permanent and just basis, the preservation of the Belgrade 
Agreement would no longer be necessary. Stefan C. Stolte 


16 Jbid., p. 115. 
1? Jbid., No. 3 (1959), p. 51. 
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China’s Independent Policy 


The relations between two more or less independent totalitarian states, 
especially if these states happen to be Communist, are shrouded in deep secrecy. 
Hence one can advance all kinds of hypotheses, which often contradict one 
another. Rarely are internal frictions revealed but one can ascertain that, in foreign 
policy at least, there are far-reaching differences between the Soviet Union and 
China. All the available data indicates that the differences between the two 
countries have never been greater. However, it is difficult to determine to what 
extent these differences are chronic in character and to what extent they are merely 
an expression of differences in present tactical plans. 


Khrushchev’s recent trip through Asia was probably regarded in Peiping as 
an act endangering Chinese interests. The Chinese press carried practically no 
reports on this trip. Only on the last page of newspapers did short notices appear 
to the effect that Khrushchev had left India and was traveling through Burma 
on his way to Indonesia, or that he had lett Jogjakarta and was on his way to 
the capital Djakarta. There was no commentary on the reports. Moreover, all 
the time Khrushchev was in Indonesia the Chinese press and government main- 
tained an extremely hostile attitude toward Sukarno’s government. At this very 
time Peiping began a violent campaign for the repatriation of Chinese living in 
Indonesia to China. Several notes of protest were lodged with the Indonesian 
government by the Chinese Ambassador in Djakarta, protesting against the 
measures taken by Sukarno’s government against the Chinese minority in Indo- 
nesia. A brief review of Chinese press reports for this period reveals the following : 
On February 23, the New China News Agency reported in a dispatch three sentences 
long Khrushchev’s return to Djakarta and listed all the cities which he had visited 
on his trip through Indonesia. In a similarly short report on February 27, the 
agency noted the beginning of talks with Sukarno, Khrushchev’s address to the 
Indonesian Parliament (the anti-American statements were emphasized), and a 
reception at the Soviet Embassy. The newspaper Jen Min Jih Pao and Radio 
Peiping ignored Khrushchev until February 28 when they both reported his talks 
with Sukarno. The New China News Agency reports seemed to be simply a sum- 
mary of 7-ASS reports. 


The change in the Chinese approach came at the beginning of March after 
Khrushchev’s departure from Indonesia. It had become apparent by then that 
the Soviet leader had not attained any outstanding successes. On March 6, Jen 
Min Jih Pao published its first commentary on Khrushchev’s trip to Indonesia. 
The paper’s editorial said that the Chinese people welcomed this trip, was happy 
about its success and greeted the strengthening of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and its friends India, Burma, Indonesia and Afghanistan. At the 
same time, the preparations for the opening of the University of the Peoples of 
Asia and Africa in Peiping were reported. This report seemed to be an answer 
to Khrushchev’s announcement of the founding of the University for the Friend- 
ship of Peoples made during his visit in Indonesia. 
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Any comment on this series of events is necessarily of a speculative nature. 
Nevertheless Khrushchev’s trip and Peiping’s reaction lead to the surmise that 
the political lines of these two Communist allies toward the countries of Asia 
have not yet been coordinated and that the Soviet Union is attempting to exploit 
the current difficulties which the Chinese government is experiencing in Asia as 
a result of its crushing of the Tibetan uprising and its aggression on the Indian 
border. However, the rivalry between the USSR and China in this part of the 
world represents, at least for the present, hardly more than a quarrel resulting 
from tactical differences. It is still not the beginning of a decisive struggle for 
supremacy within the Communist camp. It is only a struggle for primacy in 
influence in Southern Asia. It is similar to the struggle which took place in the 
latter part of 1956, when Peiping attained considerable influence in Eastern 
Europe after the uprising in Hungary. Then the Chinese succeeded in concluding 
trade treaties with the satellite states without the intermediacy of the USSR. 

The most serious differences between China and the USSR arise from Khrush- 
chev’s “peace campaign” which he is carrying on vis-a-vis the West. This new 
line of the Soviet leaders creates problems because of the difference in the indus- 
trial development of the USSR and China. The Soviet Union is a modern in- 
dustrial power, with all the concomitant problems. In contrast to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China is only just beginning to industrialize. Conditions in 
China are a great deal less favorable for this step than they were in the Soviet 
Union at the beginning of the 1930’s. So much the more so since the Peiping 
Politburo is, in accordance with Communist dogma, laying emphasis on heavy 
industry and aiming at autarky. With the general poverty of the population the 
Chinese Communists have a choice of two ways of raising the investment capital 
with which the industrialization can be carried through: seeking aid from the 
Soviet Union or via the radical exploitation of their own population. The Chinese 
and Soviet presses print a great deal about Soviet aid to China. An uncritical 
observer could easily come to the conclusion that Chinese industry is being built 
with Soviet funds. How do things stand in reality? In the period since 1949 the 
“Chinese People’s Republic” has received from the Soviet Union two loans: 
one according to the agreement of February 14, 1950 and the second according 
to the agreement of October 12, 1954. The first treaty provided for a loan amount- 
ing to $300,000,000 over a ten-year period. China was also to receive from the 
Soviet Union equipment and machinery worth $60,000,000 annually. Repayment 
of this loan began in 1954 and should according to the terms of the treaty end 
in 1963. The second treaty provides for a long-term loan of 520,000,000 rubles. 
No termination date was given in the treaty. China has received no other loans 
from the Soviet Union. This means that all other Soviet aid to China was paid 
for by exports to the Soviet Union. China must thus pay not only for Soviet 
machinery and materials but also for technical aid. What this means in practical 
terms can be seen if one remembers that a Soviet engineer working in China 
receives 700 wan a month, while a Chinese engineer receives only 50-60 wan. 
The tempo of Chinese industrialization is thus determined by the country’s 
ability to pay and is accordingly comparatively slow. 








From this standpoint one can understand the introduction of people’s com- 
munes and the campaign for the production of backyard steel which was waged 
in 1958. Such steel production was an expression of Peiping’s dissatisfaction with 
the excessively slow tempo of development. Such methods were intended to 
force production. The people’s communes afforded the regime unlimited 
opportunities to exploit the nation’s manpower. The introduction of people’s 
communes in the cities, which was decided upon at the last session of the All- 
China Assembly of People’s Representatives in April 1960, is pursuing the same 
aim. The Chinese industrial lag is, however, due not only to a lack of capital. 
Considerable difficulties stem from the shortage of trained personnel, especially 
of trained Communists on whom one can rely. Since 1953, the slogan “become 
a red, become a Communist” has been in vogue in China, but the Peiping press 
itself has admitted that there has been very little success with this line. A large 
part of China’s technical intelligentsia continues to come from the “national 
bourgeoisie” and offers at least passive resistance to the Communist plan of 
giving primacy to the building of heavy industry. 


The Peiping Politburo attempts to solve this problem by substituting quantity 
for quality, but this policy has met with opposition, even within the Party. An 
article by Ma Yin-chu, the rector of the University of Peiping, an old friend of 
Mao’s and a member of the Communist Party since the beginning of the 1930's, 
entitled “My Political and Economic Theories” contains a sharp attack on this 
aspect of Peiping’s policy.1 Ma states that Mao’s emphasis on mass, on quantity 
is incorrect. China needs not an increase in the size of its population but a rise in 
quality. In support of this thesis Ma cites the condition of Chinese industry. 
For example, out of 900,000 workers in Shanghai only 27% are doing work 
which is completely mechanized, 36% semi-mechanized. In the metallurgical 
industry the number of workers employed in mechanized work and those at 
manual work is even more striking. Here, only 15% are doing mechanized work 
and 60% completely non-mechanized. In agriculture only 4% of all acreage and 
10% of irrigation equipment is mechanized. Of the 500,000,000 peasants more 
than 40% are, according to Ma, employed in the production of fertilizers as a 
result of which there is a shortage of farm labor. The paradox of the situation in 
China, writes Ma further, comes from the fact that, in spite of its enormous 
population, China is suffering from a shortage of labor; this is in turn explained 
by the fact that 90% of Chinese labor is unskilled. Moreover, he writes, under 
the present development of mechanization even countries far less rich in human 
resources are beginning to experience certain difficulties. Even the Soviet Union 
is faced with the problem of surplus manpower as a result of mechanization. 
This process has not yet reached the critical stage, but sooner or later it will do so, 
and then China’s position may become desperate. Further, Ma opposes the opinion 
widespread in higher Party circles that China has nothing to fear from an atomic 
and hydrogen war. On the contrary, China has much to fear since a future war 
will depend not on the quantity but on the quality of manpower. It will be a 
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war in which the deciding role will be played by the intelligentsia. “Our inadaquacy 
lies not in the incorrectness of the system of production but in the excessively 
low productivity of labor.” After the publication of this article Ma was removed 
from his post as rector of the University of Peiping and expelled from the Party, 
but one feels that he is not alone in his opinion. The situation within the Chinese 
Communist Party at this point is complicated by the fact that it was prepared to 
adopt Ma’s thesis, but could not do so because it was not in a position to create 
the prerequisites for a qualitative improvement of the level of the Chinese 
population. 


With the introduction of the people’s communes Communist China deliberately 
returned to a feudal system of economy. The decentralization of Chinese industry, 
which took place at the same time as a similar reform in the USSR, led to a 
feudal system in industrial production as well. The decentralized factories and 
plants were in practice converted into workshops, each of which employed from 
12 to 30 workers. The purpose of all these reforms was to free as much capital as 
possible for further industrial construction. Such a step was an indication that 
China cannot depend on Soviet aid alone. The factories constructed with Soviet 
aid cannot operate at full capacity because of the lack of well-developed means 
of communication and of raw materials. In order to overcome this situation the 
Chinese have embarked on a radical domestic policy, which in turn cannot but 
influence foreign policy. The people’s communes were introduced in order to 
build up industry quickly as possible, and such industrial construction and the 
need for its rapid accomplishment were motivated by the Chinese leaders on the 
basis of the “threat” from the United States. Peiping’s views differ here from 
those of Moscow. According to the new Soviet propaganda line, nobody, with 
the exception of a small group of “warmongers and monopolists,” whose 
influence is declining daily, desires a war. Chinese propaganda, on the other hand, 
asserts that the United States is preparing for war and the “meetings on a high 
level” are being used by the Americans as a propaganda maneuver to create a 
“smoke screen” behind which they can make further military preparations. 


This difference in policy was particularly noticeable at the time of President 
Eisenhower’s good-will trip to Latin America. The Soviet press reported the 
trip, if not with sympathy, then at least without attacks on American “imperial- 
ism.” The Chinese press, in contrast, called the President the ambassador of the 
American aggressive circles. For example, on March 1 the New China News 
Agency published a long article with the title “Under Cover of Friendly Effusions” 
in which it asserted that “American imperialism is unprincipled aggression and 
Eisenhower is a typical representative of this imperialism. He can smile as much 
as he wants, but this will not deceive anyone that he actually has friendly feelings 
toward the peoples of Latin America.” Several days later the Chinese press made 
use of a letter from Secretary of State Herter to the Dalai Lama to begin a new 
campaign of hate against the United States. The newspaper Ta Kung Pao called 
the letter “unprincipled interference in the internal affairs of China on the part of 
American imperialism.” Further the paper wrote: 
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Obviously, Herter’s letter is inseparably connected with the US government’s 
persistent actions of poisoning the atmosphere in Southeast Asia and preventing a 
relaxation of international tension. US imperialism vainly attempts to use the so- 
called Tibetan question to stir up a new anti-Communist and anti-Chinese campaign. 
Herter’s letter and the projected “Afro-Asian Convention on Tibet” engineered by 
the USA are part of this US conspiracy. 

This difference in tone between Chinese and Soviet propaganda was at times 
so sharp as to lead some foreign observers to surmise that a break was in the 
offing between the two countries. However, commentators overlooked the fact 
that the general goals of the two allies remain the same. Furthermore, the ties 
between them, the common ideology and aspirations will prove stronger than 
the various tactical differences and apparent difficulties in the field of official 
relations. China is compelled to push industrial development at all possible 
speed, and one of the tried and proven methods of doing this is to appeal to 
the people and to dangle over it the threat of “imperialist encirclement” and 


foreign aggression. 
gn ags RK. Alexandrov 


Domestic Affairs 


Anti-Islamic Propaganda in the Soviet Union 


The Soviet campaign against Islam and the Moslem religion differs somewhat 
from the Communists’ struggle against the Orthodox Church. The latter campaign 
was usually the more intense of the two, particularly in the first years of Soviet 
rule. The main factors governing Soviet policy toward Islam were (1) the degree 
of Sovietization of the Moslem peoples of the Soviet Union and the extent of 
their resistance to the Soviet authorities; (2) Soviet foreign policy at a given 
period toward the countries of the Moslem East. 

The very first years of Communist rule in the USSR were marked by a careful 
approach on the part of the government to the Moslem religion, its places of 
worship, and adherents. Moscow was aiming at winning over the population 
both of the Moslem republics actually inside the USSR and of the areas tem- 
porarily left as so-called people’s republics, the Bukhara (1920-24) and Khorezm 
people’s republics (1919-24). An example of the Soviet approach was the 1918 
appeal of the Soviet government to the Moslems in Russia and the East, the 
creation of a Commissariat for Moslem Affairs in Moscow, and the transfer to 
the Turkestan Autonomous Republic of the manuscript of the Osman Koran 
which had been preserved in Petersburg. Steps of a similar nature were the 
organization in November 1918 of a Central Bureau of Moslem Communist 
Organizations. This policy of treating the Moslem peoples very circumspectly 
was continued in the period 1920-28 in the Turkestan Autonomous Republic, 
the Uzbek union republic, the Tadzhik Autonomous Republic (from 1927 on a 
union republic), the Turkmen and other central-asian republics formed after the 
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so-called state “national demarcation” in Turkestan and the abolition of the 
Bukhara and Khorezm republics in 1924. However, when Red Army units seized 
Fergana, the Bolsheviks dispersed the Turkestan national government in Kokand 
in 1918, and the Red Army command began a campaign against the Moslem 
clergy in Fergana: all theological schools were closed, the shariat was abolished, 
the property given as a gift to the mosques and medresses was confiscated, and 
open antireligious propaganda waged. Such a careless policy toward Moslem 
traditions led to further opposition by the Moslem inhabitants of Fergana and 
compelled the Sovict leaders to reconsider their mistakes and to switch back to 
a policy of flirting with Islam and the Moslem clergy. 

Over the period 1924—28 the government organized various conferences of 
the Moslem clergy at which efforts were made to explain that the Soviet govern- 
ment was not opposed to the Moslem religion. The temporary abandonment of 
antireligious propaganda in those Soviet republics with a Moslem population 
coincided with the open repression of the Orthodox Church in the RSFSR and 
the waging of antireligious propaganda against religion as the “opium of the 
people.” At the beginning of collectivization in 1928-29 Communist policy 
toward the Moslem religion in the republics with a Moslem population was 
radically revised. The Moslem clergy was arrested and deported to Siberia. Yet, 
in spite of such measures anti-Islamic propaganda was carried out very circum- 
spectly with one eye on the neighboring Moslem countries, Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Northern India. The final repressive measures against the Moslem clergy 
came during the years of the Yezhov terror when the remaining members of the 
Moslem clergy were arrested and deported. The war and post-war periods were 
marked by a change in Soviet government policy toward religion in general and 
toward the Moslem religion in particular. The new policy led to the organization 
of four ecclesiastical administrations for Moslem affairs (1) in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, located in Tashkent; (2) in the RSFSR, located in Ufa; (3) in the 
Northern Caucasus; and (4) in the Transcaucasus. The Higher Moslem School 
in Bukhara was also organized in this period.! 

In the postwar period the Soviets adopted the same policy toward the Orthodox 
and Moslem religions. Various concessions were made to believers, an expression 
of the government’s desire to exploit the legalized churches and their hierarchies 
for propaganda purposes in order to demonstrate Communist toleration of reli- 
gious belief and to gain their support for measures by the Soviet government 
and pro-Soviet political organizations such as peace propaganda, appeals for 
signatures under the Stockholm Appeal, appeals to ban atomic weapons, and so on, 
Yet, despite the concessions antireligious propaganda was still waged in the Soviet 
Union. Soviet policy toward Islam began to have two lines—anti-Islamic propa- 
ganda for the Moslem peoples of the USSR and pro-Islamic for the countries of 
the East. Examples of this double game are the articles published in the Soviet 
press against Islam and statements by Soviet muftis broadcast by 7-ASS or tele- 
vized. Thus, while the Azerbaidzhan newspaper Bakinsky rabochy of March 17, 

- Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1947, 
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1960 published an article entitled “On the Reactionary Nature of Islam,” 7-ASS 
was broadcasting a program on the celebration of Ramazan in Ufa for the benefit 
of Moslem countries abroad. On March 29, TASS gave a new report on the 
celebration of Ramazan in Turkestan. 


In spite of the Party leaders’ efforts there has been some leakage of their 
anti-Islamic propaganda into the Moslem countries abroad. Proof of this fact is 
a book recently published in Cairo, Moslems Under the Yoke of the Communists, by 
Sami Ashura, which contains considerable information on the actual state of the 
Moslem religion in the USSR. Just how seriously the Soviet government takes 
such an attack can be seen from a 7.ASS report of March 29, which carried a 
statement by the Chairman of the Spiritual Administration for the Moslems of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan Mufti Z. Babakhanov. On the instructions of the 
Soviet government, he condemned the author of the book. Yet, even with the 
aid of Soviet muftis the government has not succeeded in convincing the Moslem 
countries that the USSR is favorably inclined toward Islam; nor has it been 
successful in its campaign to uproot the Moslem belief at home. The growth of 
religious feelings in the USSR, which is partially explained by the government’s 
concessions, has led to a sharp reaction by the authorities. A feature of the present 
campaign against Islam is the unusually sharp attack on the traditions and 
doctrines of Islam. While the Large Soviet Encyclopedia asserts that “Islam like 
other religions has always played a reactionary role in the hands of the exploiting 
classes as a weapon of the spiritual oppression of the workers,”? the above- 
mentioned article in Bakinsky rabochy, which is a translation of an extract from a 
brochure by Gasi Abdullaev published in Azerbaidzhan with the title The Origin 
of Islam and Some of its Problems, goes much further. It not only attacks the foun- 
dations of Islam, but even insults the feelings of believers. The prophet Moham- 
med is portrayed in the article as a plunderer under whose leadership “‘the fields 
and fig plantations, property and cattle, dwellings of the unbelievers... were 
plundered by the Moslems.” 


Recent articles in the Soviet press containing anti-Islamic propaganda in the 
USSR have been much sharper in tone than earlier ones. The newspaper Sovetskaya 
Kirgiziya of April 7, 1960 devoted the second page to the problem of antireligious 
propaganda. Under a general heading “The People on Religion” supposedly 
popular sayings ascribed to the Kazakh and Turkmen peoples were printed. The 
very nature of such sayings, such as “sin against God, but do not sin against the 
people” leaves no doubt whatsoever that they were deliberately invented by 
Soviet propagandists. The tone of Soviet propaganda can be illustrated by an 
article by a certain M. Dzhanybaev, a teacher in the Kirgiz SSR, entitled “Don’t 
Believe in God, It is a Deception.” In the article Islam is defined as “‘a reactionary 
religious teaching through and through which serves the exploiting classes.” 
Both republic and central magazines have been paying considerable attention to 
the struggle against the Moslem religion. A lead article in Voprosy filosofii proposed 


2 Tbid., 1953, XVIII, 516—19. 
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“publishing atheistic and free-thinking literary works of the peoples of the East,” 
whose publication “will play an important role in the struggle against the ideology 
of Islam.” At the same time the magazine was compelled to admit that “relics of 
Islam are still widespread even in our country.”* The magazine Partiinaya zhizn, 
published in Alma-Ata, revealed that the mausoleum of Ahmed Yasavi, an out- 
standing Islam preacher in Northern Turkestan in the fifteenth century, is to be 
turned into an antireligious museum.° 


The Kremlin is well aware of the harm which propaganda against Islam is 
causing it throughout the Arab world. Anti-Islamic propaganda in the USSR has 
led to support for Nasser’s anti-Communist measures by the Moslem clergy of the 
United Arab Republic and the organization in Cairo of an organization for the 
dissemination of information on the position of Moslems in the Soviet Union. 
The decision of the government of the United Arab Republic to set up in their 
diplomatic missions abroad, as E/ Ahram reports, an attaché for religious ques- 
tions is also a consequence of increased anti-Islam propaganda in the USSR. One 
of his tasks will be to check and protest against anti-Islamic statements in the 
foreign press. Undaunted, the Soviet leaders are continuing their ideological 
struggle against Islam at home. The fact that the government has decided to 
press on with such a campaign in spite of a loss of prestige abroad is evidence 
enough that the Moslem religion is gaining ground in the USSR and that it will 
stop at nothing to disrupt the religious and cultural contacts between Moslems 
in the USSR and those abroad. G. A. ven Stackelberg 


Party Affairs 


The Union-Republic Congresses and the State of the Party 


During the first three months of 1960, routine congresses of the union-repub- 
lic Communist parties were held. The agenda was the same everywhere: reports 
by the first secretaries of the union-republic Party central committees and the 
election of the supreme Party organs. The reports followed the standard pattern— 
economics, Party ideological work, and the state of the Party cadres. The present 
article is devoted to an analysis of ideological work and Party cadres. 


In its decree of January 9, 1960 “On the Tasks of Propaganda in Contempo- 
rary Conditions,” the Party Committee supplied a negative answer to a question 
often posed in the Western press—is there a new Soviet man? Although the new 
Soviet man has not appeared after forty-three years, the creation of such a man 
is still the ideal of the regime. Hence the decree states that “the formation of the 
new man with Communist features in character, habits, and morals, the abolition 
of a capitalist outlook in people’s consciousness, is presently one of the main 
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practical tasks.” The Party leaders are now planning the introduction of the 
compulsory study of Communist doctrine by the Soviet people in order to create 
the new man: “The mastering of a Communist world outlook,... of the foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism, a profound comprehension of the Party’s policy 
is becoming a vital need for every Soviet person.”! To date only Party members 
and students at the higher educational establishments have been compelled to 
study Marxism-Leninism. 

For forty-three years the Kremlin has been spending billions of rubles on the 
propagation of Communist ideology in order to create the new man, but the 
results have been rather modest to date. The union-republic congresses made 
this point all too clear. First Secretary of the Georgian Party Central Committee 
V. Mzhavanadze quoted data showing that in spite of an extensive radio and 
press campaign in the Georgian SSR, “over recent years religious groups have 
been making attempts to increase the sectarian societies,” and even worse, 
“some students have been behaving in an unworthy mannetr.”? In Azerbaidzhan, 
according to the republic’s first secretary, 


Party studies are characterized by a restricted sphere of influence. In our republic 
147,000 persons are engaged in all forms of Party studies, but among them the non- 
Party activists do not exceed 17°). ... The lectures and reports are mainly attended 
only by the activists. 


Matters are even worse in Central Asia. In spite of the enormous expenditure 
on propaganda and the formation of cadres in these republics, the secretaries of 
the Turkestan parties unanimously complain about the tenacity of “capitalist” 
and even “feudal relics” among the peoples of Turkestan. In Uzbekistan 305 
newspapers are published with a circulation of 1,300,000 copies and 114 magazines 
with an annual circulation of 8,000,000 copies. In 1959, 26 million copies of 1,550 
books were published, and 125,000 Party agitators were busy. Yet Party First 
Secretary S. Rashidov complained at the Uzbek congress that Party propaganda 
is not reaching enough people. There is only one listener to every three agitators.* 
Communists are compelled to study Marxist theory, but, as Rashidov noted: “As 
talks with some leading workers in the republics and oblasts have shown, many 
poorly understand not only the theory of Marxism-Leninism but even elementary 
problems of current policy.”® 


The various reports at the union-republic congresses revealed that religion is 
causing the Party considerable trouble. The postwar advance of both the Christian 
and Moslem religions in the USSR has been striking. In many regions of the 
country there have been large-scale arrests and trials. The influence of religion 
has even penetrated into the ranks of the Party. Second Secretary of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee F. Grishaenkov complained at the congress: 


1 Kommunist, No. 1 (1960), p. 10. 
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The secretarians have stepped up their work. Even Communists and Komsomol 
members are falling under the influence of priests and sectarians. ... In Tashauz 
Oblast part of the population, including Communists and Komsomol members, 
visits the holy places.® 


First Secretary of the Tadzhik Central Committee T. Uldzhabaev complained 
that in the republic “lectures on antireligious themes are read to those who do 
not believe in God in any case, while believers do not attend.”? The situation is 
very much the same in the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic regions. First Sec- 
retary of the Belorussian Party Central Committee K. Mazurov criticized Party 
work among the people which, as he put it, “was reduced to a few lectures against 
religion which, by the way, believers did not attend.”*® The Central Committee in 
Moscow finds itself compelled to remind Party organizations of the need to 
restrict the illegal activities of ministers, not allow them to come into contact 
with children and young persons, win back adult believers from the church, and 
prevent the rise of the various sects.® First Secretary in the Ukraine N. Podgorny 
insisted at his congress that “all ideological institutions wage atheistic propaganda 
on a broad front.” !® Such facts explain the removal of head of the Administration 
for the Affairs of the Orthodox Church Karpov and his replacement by a former 
secretary of a Party oblast committee Kuroedov. 

The party ideologists are also waging a struggle against capitalist tendencies 
in a socialist society. Mazurov complained that the “most lively of the relics of 
capitalism are private-property instincts.” Until recently the Soviets spoke of 
“relics” of the past, ignoring the fact that only about one quarter of the population 
was born before the revolution. Then they switched to the argument that “‘con- 
sciousness lags behind way of life.”” Now Mazurov has found a third possibility: 
“Tt must be remembered that we still have persons not versed in politics, unstable 
persons who draw incorrect conclusions from the foreign anti-Soviet radio broad- 
casts and other hostile propaganda.”!! This is the first occasion on which a high- 
ranking Party figure has admitted that Soviet citizens listen to foreign radio broad- 
casts on such a scale that special steps will have to be taken against them. 

The union-republic congresses showed that, however much the Kremlin 
shouts about Stalin and the cult of personality, the spirit of Stalinism still prevails 
in the national question and the nationality policy. Even the external features of 
Stalinism in the nationality policy, Stalinist terminology—a culture national in form 
and socialist in content, bourgeois nationalism, relics of feudalism and so on—have 
been maintained. The short-lived thaw in the Soviet national republics was a 
demonstration of these republics’ desire for national integrity. The national 
peoples, national intelligentsias, and even some Party and soviet leaders in the 
union and autonomous republics have manifested a desire for national integrity 
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which is now called “‘bourgeois nationalism” as it was under Stalin. The denun- 
ciation of Stalin, decentralization of the administration of industry, and the law 
on the extension of the rights of the union republics were all additional factors 
tending to encourage centrifugal forces in the republics. Both the peoples and, 
to a considerable degree, the heads of the local governments undertook these 
steps as a far-sighted policy intended to restore national sovereignty in the union- 
republics’ internal affairs, as promised in the Soviet Constitution of 1924. How- 
ever, the Kremlin only realized the scale of the potential danger of the new course 
after it was already well under way. The nature of the danger soon became clear 
too: Azerbaidzhan passed a law making study of the local language compulsory 
for both Russian and Azerbaidzhani children; in Turkmenistan only Turkmen 
were elected to the top posts in the republic; in Latvia the chairman of the 
republic gosplan advanced a doctrine according to which Latvia was only to 
produce what was to remain in the republic itself. Then the Kremlin recalled 
that Stalin could still be of some use and importance. The fateful term of the 
Yezhov era, “bourgeois nationalism,” was brandished again. A full-scale cam- 
paign was inaugurated against those members of the intelligentsia with national 
aspirations. The campaign was clearly reflected at all the union-republic con- 
gresses. The reports, on orders from Moscow, spoke of the danger of bourgeois 
nationalism. The report of the Kirgiz Central Committee referred to “serious 
mistakes... in the implementation of the Party’s nationality policy.” One of these 
errors was that national literature and art were headed by prominent republic 
writers such as B. Yunusaliev, A. Tokombaev, K. Yudakhin, B. Kerimzhalov, 
S. Umataliev, K. Malikov who have now been condemned for comprising a 
“bourgeois-national group.” K. Tynystanov, the head of the group, was called 
a “leading ideologist of bourgeois nationalism.” All the members of the group 
are, by the way, Party members. Most of them were subjected to repressive 
measures during the Stalin-Beria epoch. During the “thaw” they were rehabili- 
tated. Now they have again been consigned to oblivion. Central Committee First 
Secretary I. Razzakov reported at the congress that “the Central Committee 
Bureau has, by its decree of January 5, 1960, revoked its erroneous decisions in 
the evaluation of the work of the reactionary poet M. Kyplyg and the Party 
rehabilitation of K. Tynystanov.”!” 

The problem of bourgeois nationalism came in for considerable discussion at 
the congresses in the Baltic republics. At the Latvian Party Congress First Secre- 
tary A. Pelshe sharply criticized his predecessors in the Party and government. 
He informed the congress delegates that the former heads of the Central Commit- 
tee, Party urban and raion committees had carried out a nationalist policy, while 
former first deputy chairman of the government and member of the Central 
Committee Bureau Berklav “had carried out an open nationalist policy in the 
selection and assignment of cadres.” Pelshe announced that such tendencies had 
been firtaly rebuffed and various leading figures who had permitted serious errors 
dismissed from their posts.1* The results of this rebuff were striking: Central 
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Committee First Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee Kalnberzins, the chairman and deputy chairman of the government 
Lacis and Berklav, not to mention others, were removed from their posts. 
Numerous central committee members and secretaries of the local Party com- 
mittees suffered the same fate. A. Pelshe, a Russianized Latvian and old Stalinist 
propagandist, has within a short period turned the wayward functionaries in 
Latvia back onto an orthodox Khrushchev course. He also let the Latvian 
intelligentsia know that there is one general line only in the Latvian SSR, the 
struggle against bourgeois ideology and nationalism." In the same tone, Lithu- 
anian Party First Secretary A. Sneckus reported at his congress that bourgeois 
nationalists are “inciting the Lithuanian workers against their brothers.”'® 
Estonian Party First Secretary Kabin, after a diatribe against the “bourgeois 
nationalists,” outlined in detail to his congress the plan for the counterattack. 
That part of the plan devoted to the West is worthy of attention: 


The Estonian Party Central Committee has, over the period under review, 
organized work against the misinformation and anti-Soviet slander waged abroad. 
Radio and television broadcasts are given in Estonian, Finnish, Swedish and other 
languages. Pamphlets are published for readers abroad. Many brochures, albums, 
photo exhibits, and motion pictures about our republic will be sent to various 
countries. ... Work must also be organized among those coming to us. We must 
organize the publication of the necessary literature for foreigners which will play its 
role in unmasking anti-Soviet propaganda and the leaders of the émigré organiza- 
tions.6 


Never has there been such corruption, misappropriation of state property, 
and use of one’s position for personal enrichment among the top figures in the 
USSR as there is today. An analysis of the congresses’ materials reveals that one is 
concerned not with local, sporadic cases, but with matters of a much more serious 
nature. The very fact that such matters have been openly discussed at the con- 
gresses reveals that the people at large is dissatisfied with the situation and that 
the Party Central Committee has decided to extend the present purge of Party 
cadres to include the administrative and economic functionaries. The present 
purge of the top Party and state apparatus is not only clearing the way for Khrush- 
chev’s “new cadres,” it also serves to lessen somewhat popular indignation at the 
practices of the “new class.” On the eve of the congresses the Party press began 
a campaign on the theme “Party morality.””» Numerous examples of infringements 
of this morality were quoted. In August 1959, the magazine Partiinaya zhizn 
published extracts from letters from long-standing Party members expressing 
their indignation at the fact that young Communists are enriching themselves.’ 
However, the letters quoted concerned only rank-and-file Party members. The 
top Party leaders act in a bolder manner and on a larger scale. Examples were 
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given by Presidium Candidate Member V. Mzhavanadze at the congress in Georgia 

in January 1960. All the top figures in the Abkhaz Republic were punished for 

permitting 
anti-state practices of squandering state and kolkhoz lands, the willfull construction 
of houses on land set aside for the building of rest homes and sanatoriums. Some 
private builders in Tbilisi, Tskheneti, and Kutaisi were severely punished and 
excluded from the Party. The manager of the Gori conserves plant was excluded 
from the Party for building a house with factory materials and selling it at an ex- 
horbitant price.'§ 


Another Party member Diasamadze was reprimanded by a Party urban com- 
mittee for “building and selling two houses.” 

In most cases Party functionaries are merely reprimanded for misappropriating 
state property, although they have committed criminal offenses, even under 
Soviet laws. If the misdemeanors are so serious that they cannot be concealed 
from the people, then the guilty persons are excluded from the Party. In Georgia, 
for example, 901 persons suffered this fate in one year.!® 

At the Azerbaidzhan congress both the Central Committee first and second 
secretaries V. Akhundov and V. Semichastny paid considerable attention to the 
problem of cadres enriching themselves, although they did not condemn them as 
strongly as was the case in Georgia. Akhundov merely expressed his regret that 
functionaries “have been carried away by the building of luxurious private resi- 
dences,” while Semichastny stated that top Party figures turn a blind eye to the 
fact that persons make money on the side at the expense of the state: 

Take [examples] of house-building in some regions by leading figures. There is 
much talk about it, much gossip that the houses are not built with income earned 
at work. However, individual top figures do not have the courage to ask these 
“builders” how they can manage to build.?° 


Second Secretary of the Turkmen Party Central Committee F. Grishaenkov 
concluded in a resigned tone: “In spite of serious warnings by the Turkmen 
Central Committee, certain Party, soviet, and other figures continue to increase 
their private property at the expense of the state.”?! Much of the misappropriation 
of state funds takes place in a more or less legal form via the use of state homes 
and dachas, unpaid servants, family passes to the rest centers, automobiles, expense 
accounts. Some Party members are so careless that they have to be reprimanded, 
and in some cases their names are temporarily excluded from the Central Com- 
mittee list in order to placate the rank-and-file members. The Kazakh Party 
Central Committee excluded for a while the names of 548 members who had 
compromised themselves.?? In Belorussia 3,083 persons were excluded or else 


punished.?* 


18 Zarya Vostoka, January 26, 1960. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Bakinsky rabochy, February 17, 1960. 

21 Turkmenskaya iskra, February 17, 1960. 

22 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, March 12, 1960. 
23 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, February 18, 1960. 
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A further problem discussed at the union-republic congresses was that of the 
social structure of the Party. Prior to Stalin’s advent to power the Party Central 
Committee had attached considerable importance to this question. Lenin had on 
numerous occasions pointed out that “bad elements attach themselves to the 
ruling Party because it is the ruling one.”** Accordingly, various decrees were 
passed to ensure that “workers from the lathe” dominated in the Party. In May 
1924, after Lenin’s death, the Thirteenth Party Congress decreed that more than 
half the Party members ought to be workers from the lathe.2* Down to the 
beginning of the 1930’s the Party Central Committee adhered to these decisions 
at least formally. Hence in 1931, 66.6% of the Party consisted of workers, 22.3%, 
of peasants, and 11.1% of white-collar workers. When Stalin came to power, he 
submitted the question of the Party’s social make-up to a thorough examination 
after the Seventeenth Party Congress. From then on, membership depended on 
one’s business and political abilities and not on social background. The Party 
switched from the worker to the intelligentsia, mainly to the technical specialists. 
The 1934 statutes promoted specialists from the category “white-collar workers” 
to the level of workers from the lathe when they entered the Party. The 1939 
statutes removed all further restrictions on white-collar workers. The new line 
was that the completion of the building of a classless society meant that all the 
country’s social and professional classes could now enter the Party. The workers’ 


party gradually became the party of professional bureaucrats. 


It is difficult to judge just how far this process has gone; since the middle of 
the 1930’s the social composition of the Party has been a state secret. At the 
Twentieth Party Congress, however, the Central Committee restored the old law 
according to which the Party’s social composition was to be regulated by in- 
creasing the number of workers and peasants in it. Khrushchev’s report, the 
congress resolution, and a special decision of the Central Committee Presidium 
all expressed the need for such a step. Party statistics for recent years show that 
the Central Committee is now restricting the admission into the Party of white- 
collar workers (specialists excluded) and trying to recruit more workers. In 1955, 
34.2%, of the persons joining the Party were workers; 17.5 % kolkhozniks, and 
46% white-collar workers. After the 1956 Twentieth Party Congress, the situ- 
ation altered. In 1957, workers accounted for 40.8%, of all persons admitted in to 
the Party; kolkhozniks for 20%; white-collar workers for 37.8%. In 1958, 
workers accounted for 55%. Head of the Central Committee Department for 
Cadres V. Churaev proudly reported that in 1955, 42.4% of all persons engaged 
in manual work in industry were Communists and in 1958, 50%.?° Recent data 
show that workers and kolkhozniks comprised 59.5%, of candidate members in 
1956; in 1957, 61.9%; in 1958, 62.2%; in 1959, 64.4%.2? These workers and 


34 V. I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., XX XIII, 1952, p. 164. 

25 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 1954, Part II, p. 16, 

26 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 23 (1958), p. 18. 
27 Jbid., No. 5 (1960), p. 8. 





peasants are to provide the Party’s working facade. The actual backbone of the 
Party is to be found in the other third, the professional bureaucrats, the special- 
ists. Even the Party press has admitted this: ““Worthy of note is the fact that the 
number of specialists in industry, agriculture, and other branches of the national 
economy among the white-collar workers admitted last year [1959] as Party 
candidate members comprised 65.2%.”’?8 
The Central Committee is warning local Party organizations that the resto- 
ration of the Leninist law on the regulation of the Party’s social composition does 
not mean that the tried and tested Stalinist law on the selection of activists on the 
basis of their quality, without reference to the social group to which they belong, 
is to be abandoned. This is why the Party Central Committee organ Partiinaya 
zhizn decided to check those who think that the “facade” is of most importance: 
There are [persons] who presume that regulating the growth of the Party means 
accepting into the Party more and more workers and kolkhozniks, irrespective as to 
their personal qualities. This is a serious mistake. The best of the best are accepted 
into the Party, irrespective as to the social group to which a candidate belongs.?® 


Hence, the bureaucratic nucleus of the Party is to remain the dominating 
factor. This is clear even from official Central Committee data. In 1956, the Party 
contained 1,877,773 specialists with a higher and secondary specialist education ;*° 
at the beginning of 1959, there were 2,300,000 such specialists.*! This means that 
about one-fifth of the Soviet technical intelligentsia is in the Party. Thus, the 
admission of specialists into the Party has not been restricted; only ordinary 
office workers are to be kept out. 

The number of Party members has risen sharply since the Twentieth Party 
Congress. At the time of the Congress there were 6,795,896 members and 419,609 
candidates ;* on January 1, 1960, the Party had 8,017,000 members and 619,000 
candidates.** There was an increase of 1,492,495 members over four years, that is, 
some 20%. The growth was uneven throughout the various union republics, as 
the table on page 45 shows. 

On the basis of the table the following conclusions may be drawn: (1) Prior to 
the Twentieth Party Congress the increase in Party members took place mainly 
in the RSFSR; (2) after the Congress the Central Committee stepped up enroll- 
ment into the Party in the regions outside the RSFSR; (3) the growth of the 
Party in the union republics has been unequal—the biggest increases have been 
in Kazakhstan (19.7%), Belorussia (28.7%), the Ukraine (36.1%) and Uzbekistan 
(46.9%), while in the other republics the growth varies between 5.6% and 13.7%; 
(4) the number of Communists in each republic in relation to the population 
varies considerably. In those republics where the figure is below the average for 
the USSR the Party has obviously decided to rectify the situation. 


28 Tbid. 
29 Tbid., p. 10. 
Pravda, February 17, 1956. 
Ibid., January 30, 1959. 
* Ibid., February 17, 1956. 
3 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 5 (1960), p. 11. 





Increase in the Size of the Union-Republic Communist Parties 


——— Party Members — ——— New Members — 
Percent of Absolute As Percent of 
Total Republic Population Figures Total Parry Members 


5,843,456 5.0 812,456 13.9 

Ukrainian SSR 1,388,484 3.3 500,000 36.1 
Kazakh SSR 318,502 3.4 62,850 19.7 
Georgian SSR 208,584 5.1 11,798 5.6 
Belorussian SSR 203,447 2.5 58,378 28.7 
202,865 2.5 95,000 46.9 

143,730 3.9 12,331 8.6 

80,350 4.5 5,949 7.4 

65,947 3.2 4,500 6.8 

Kirgiz SSR 61,646 3.0 5,914 9.5 
Lithuanian SSR 54,324 2.0 5,210 9.6 
Moldavian SSR 54,320 1.9 3,602 7.0 
Tadzhik SSR 48,225 2.4 6,338 13.1 
Turkmen SSR 45,152 3.0 4,227 9.3 
Estonian SSR 44,690 3.8 6,109 13.7 


4.2 1,492,495 17.1 





NOTE: The figures in the first column show the total members in the union-republic Communist parties at the beginning of 
1960. The figures in the third column show the number of new members recruited over the two-year period 1958-1960, except the 
Ukrainian and Uzbek SSR’s and the RSFSR, which show the growth for the four-year period 1956-1960, 


Over the last two years there has been a major increase in the number of 
persons with advanced qualifications in high positions. This reshuffle is part of 
Khrushchev’s “bloodless” purge; the old Party cadres are being replaced by new, 
less experienced, but more educated persons who have little of the dogmatic 


conservatism of the Stalin-Malenkov period. In the Kirgiz SSR, 81% of the 
secretaries of the kolkhoz Party organizations have a higher and secondary 
education as opposed to 45% two years ago; 85%, of the secretaries of the Party 
raion committees have a higher and incomplete secondary education (56% have 
a higher education as opposed to 30% two years ago). The same applies to 
instructors in the raion committees. Some 36.3% of the secretaries of raion and 
urban committees are specialists in industry and agriculture as opposed to 6% 
in 1958.34 In Moldavia, 92°% of the persons working in the Central Committee 
have a higher and incomplete higher education; 50%, of the secretaries of the 
Party raion committees have a higher education, as opposed to only 20% in 1957. 
Agricultural specialists account for 32% of them, as opposed to 14% in 1957. 
Over the last two years 40% of the persons occupying leading posts in the 
Moldavian SSR have been replaced by persons under 40 years.*® In 1958, only 
18.4%, of the secretaries of Party raion committees in Kazakhstan had a higher 
education, now the figure is 55.3%, while a further 43.9%, have an incomplete 
higher and a complete secondary education. Each raion committee also has one 
and sometimes two secretaries who are specialists in a particular field. Of the 


34 Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, February 26, 1960. 
35 Sovetskaya Moldaviya, Kishinev, January 29—30, 1960. 








secretaries of the oblast committees and chairman of the oblast executive com- 
mittees 97.5%, have a higher or incomplete higher education, and 38.7% of them 
are specialists in industry or agriculture.** In the Tadzhik SSR 86%, of the 
secretaries of the raion and urban committees have a higher and secondary 
education, and 88%, of all instructors.*7 In Uzbekistan 80°, of the Central 
Committee workers have a higher or incomplete higher education. No data is 
available on the qualifications of the raion and urban committee workers, but the 
Central Committee report pointed out that almost all the raion and urban com- 
mittees have secretary-specialists. There has been much reshuffling in the Uzbek 
primary Party organizations. In 7,296 primary Party organizations the secretary 
was changed in 2,276 of them. In only 274 cases were persons removed for not 
coping with the work. There were also changes at the top in many raion, urban, 
and oblast committees. The main reasons given for the purges were careerism, 
intrigues, forming groups, and squabbling.** For the very same reason the Party 
and government leaders, beginning with Kamalov who was replaced by S. Rashi- 
dov, were removed in the Uzbek SSR. At present 64%, of the secretaries of the 
primary Party organizations in the Ukraine have a higher or incomplete higher 
and complete secondary education. In 1956, the figure was 48%. Among the 
secretaries of the raion and urban committees 93°, have a higher or an incomplete 
higher education.*® 


The old Party cadres, who do not possess a higher specialist training, are being 
replaced by persons with just such a training. Secretaries trained in the humanities 
or even with a purely Communist training in the Party schools and Communist 
higher educational institutions are being transferred to other work or simply 
retired off. However, many of them are unwilling to retire. They are well aware 
that their influence, material well being, education and career of their children 
depend on their position in the system. Their resistance is so great that threats 
and persuasion have to be used to compel them to retire. First Secretary of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee A. Sneckus has stated that “the future 
interests of Communist construction ... necessitate the introduction of new 
forces .... Those comrades retiring on a pension can be happy that their long 
years of work have made possible the advancement of new forces.”4° 


The “bloodless purge” has placed many young persons at the top in the 
republics, as the following table shows, taking as its basis the age composition 
of delegates to eight union-republic Party congresses in 1960. More than 40% 
of the delegates were below the age of forty at the congresses in three of the 
republics. In two republics the figure was more than 50%. The lowest per- 
centage was in the Ukraine, 32.8%. Here only the lower and middle rungs of 
the Party ladder have been purged. 

36 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, March 12, 1960. 

3? Kommunist Tadzhikistana, February 5, 1960. 

38 Pravda Vostoka, February 11, 1960. 

39 Pravda Ukrainy, February 17, 1960. 

49 Sovetskaya Litva, March 3, 1960. 
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Age of Delegates at Selected Union-Republic Party Congresses—1960 


Age (Percentage) 
4 








Total 40 and 1—S0 50 and 

Delegates Below Years Above 

Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 649 40.9 43.3 15.8 
Georgian SSR ...... 896 37.4 45.0 17.6 
Kiegis SSR ......00 575 43.6 40.0 16.4 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 593 58.2 28.4 13.4 
Moldavian SSR...... 641 54.3 32.9 12.8 
Turkmen SSR ...... 424 39.4 42.9 17.7 
Usbek SSR ......20. 955 38.0 45.0 17.0 
Ukrainian SSR ...... 898 32.8 40.5 26.7 


In some republics up to 50%, of their Central Committee members have been 
affected by the changes as the following figures for six union republics show. In 
three of them the Party leaders were removed (Azerbaidzhan, Latvia, and Turk- 
menistan); in the other three (Lithuania, Tadzhikistan, and the Ukraine) they 
still enjoy the confidence of Moscow: 


Membership Turnover in Selected Union-Republic Central Committees 
Total Number Replaced 


Central Committee — by New Members (1958—60) — 

Members in 1958 Absolute Figures Percentage 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 120 40 33 
Latvian SSR ........ 88 38 44 
Turkmen SSR ...... 100 53 53 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 93 53 57 
Ukrainian SSR ...... 111 36 32 
Tadzhik SSR ....... 120 34 28 


In conclusion it can be said that all the union-republic congresses continued 
the cult of Khrushchev, proclaiming him to be an infallible classic of Marxism.*! 
All the qualities earlier ascribed to Stalin are now used to describe the present 
Party leader. In short, the “bloodless purge” is continuing and Khrushchev is 
replacing more and more older Party members with persons who owe their future 


directly to him alone. 
y A. Abvtorkhanov 


Party Exploitation of Lenin’s Ninetieth Birthday 


On April 22, the entire Communist world celebrated the ninetieth anniversary 
of the birth of Lenin. In the USSR, these celebrations amounted to what may be 
described as a deification of Lenin. For more than a month, the entire Soviet 
press was filled with articles on Lenin and his teachings. At a meeting held in the 
Moscow Lenin Stadium, Otto Kuusinen, a member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium and one of the oldest surviving Communists from the Revo- 
lutionary period, made a speech on the significance of Lenin and his teachings 
for the present development of the world. Similar meetings were held throughout 
the USSR. 


“41 Pravda Ukrainy, February 19, 1960. 
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The pompous nature of these meetings and the publicity given them were 
prompted less by the occasion which they were ostensibly intended to mark than 
by the Party Central Committee’s need to clarify the ambiguous position in which 
Soviet policy, particularly Soviet foreign policy, finds itself at present. The fact 
is that many aspects of Khrushchev’s policies, such as the dissolution of the 
machine and tractor stations, the concessions granted kolkhozniks with regard 
to their personal plots, the increase in material incentives for the workers, etc. 
deviate somewhat from the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism; they are 
dictated by practical considerations, not infrequently prompted by Soviet society’s 
desire for greater freedom and democracy, and consequently require some form 
of authoritative confirmation and ideological justification. The Soviet leaders are 
attempting to resolve this problem by demonstrating that Khrushchev’s policies 
are based on the teachings of Lenin. On a number of theoretical questions, 
Khrushchev and Soviet theoreticians were bound to find themselves in difficulties, 
since these distortions of Leninist theory have become obvious to many com- 
mentators in the non-Communist world and to educated Communists not only 
in Communist parties abroad but also in the USSR itself, and have led to doubts 
as to the correctness and sincerity of the present Soviet general line. A further 
complication is that the Communist leaders in Peiping are adhering to the prin- 
ciples of “pure Leninism” and are trying to conduct their foreign and internal 
policies in accordance with these principles. As a result, the lavish celebrations 
of the recent Lenin anniversary were designed to bolster up the authority of 
Khrushchev’s policies in the eyes of the Communist world and to convince the 
non-Communist world of the sincerity of the USSR’s desire for peace. 

In his speech, Kuusinen repeated all the main falsifications of Lenin’s prin- 
ciples, laying particular emphasis (as Khrushchev and the entire Soviet press have 
currently been doing) upon the concept of peaceful coexistence as the child of 
Leninist theory. In doing so, he criticized Western commentators for juggling 
with quotations taken out of context in attempts to prove that this concept 
contradicts Lenin’s views and indirectly also reproached those Communists who 
had had their doubts on the question: 


At present, there are . . . publicists in the West who maintain that Lenin opposed 
the peaceful coexistence of two systems. The distorters of the truth extract from 
Lenin’s works isolated quotations, or even parts of quotations. . .! 


In fact, however, neither Kuusinen on this occasion, nor Khrushchev in his 
numerous speeches—not to mention the theoretical writers—have been able to 
produce a single complete quotation from Lenin’s writings proving that the 
concept of peaceful coexistence can really be attributed to Lenin. Indeed, there is 
plenty of material in Lenin’s works to justify the view that Lenin was opposed 
to this concept: 


Uneven economic and political development is a definite law of capitalism. It 
follows from this that the victory of socialism is possible at first in a few or even 
in one capitalist country in isolation. The victorious proletariat in this country, 


1 Pravda, April 23, 1960. 
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having expropriated the capitalists and organized socialist production ..., would 
rise against the rest of the capitalist world, drawing to itself the oppressed classes of 
other countries, raising rebellions in them against the capitalists and in case of need 
even using armed force against the exploiting classes and their states.* 


This concept of Lenin’s is clearly opposed to Khrushchev’s declarations on 
peaceful coexistence between the Communist and non-Communist countries and 
the “sacred” principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of other states. 
Lenin’s view that a conflict is inevitable is shown by his statement that “we live 
not merely within a state, but in a system of states, and the existence of a Soviet 
republic side by side with imperialist states for any length of time is unthinkable’’* 
and by the following remark in a speech made at a meeting of Moscow Party 
members: “For the time being, there remain capitalism and socialism, but they 
cannot live together in peace.”* Unable to quote Lenin directly on the question, 
the Soviet leaders frequently refer to the conclusion of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in March 1918 as a practical example of his policy of peace. In Khrush- 
chev’s words, “the history of the Soviet state can show quite a few examples of 
Lenin’s wise and flexible foreign policy, which was designed to solve the most 
important problems of peace. One example was at the time of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty.”® What Lenin really thought of this “example” of his “peaceful” 
policy may be seen from the following: 

. ++ We are making all those concessions which strengthen us and disintegrate the 

forces of the enemy (as even the greatest fool has now seen, the Brest-Litovsk 

Treaty was a concession which strengthened us and split the forces of international 

capitalism)® 
or: 


The example of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty has taught us a great deal. . ., but, as 
soon as we are strong enough to defeat capitalism we shall immediately seize it by 
the scruff of the neck.’ 


Finally, with reference to these same events, Lenin declared that if the capi- 
talist countries were to accept Soviet peace proposals, such a step would turn out 
to be a political blunder for them later on.® 

The difficulties connected with the proclamation of the theory of peaceful 
coexistence explain the ambiguous nature of current Soviet policy. For example, 
Kuusinen, who is in charge of questions concerning the world Communist 
movement, in the Party Centrai Committee Presidium published, almost exactly 
at the same time as the speech mentioned above, an article in Problems of Peace 
and Socialism explaining to foreign Communist parties that the Soviet policy of 
peace represents merely a transitional stage, a preparation for the forthcoming 


2 V.I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1931, XVIII, 232—33. 
3 Jbid., 1936, XXIV, 122. 

4 Jbid., 4th ed., 1950, XX XI, 427. 

5 Pravda, November 1, 1959. 

6 V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 3rd ed., 1936, XX VII, 7. 

7 Ibid., 4th ed., 1950, XX XI, 412—13. 

8 Jbid., XX XI, 427. 





struggle for the final victory of Communism.® Moreover, the Party Central 
Committee issued in 1959, under the general editorship of Kuusinen, a handbook 
entitled /oundations of Marxism-Leninism, which emphasizes that in many countries 
of the West Communism will only come to power by means of an revolution: 


While noting the emergence of the possibility of peaceful revolution, Marxist- 
Leninists also see something else: the inevitability in a number of cases of an intensi- 
fication of the class struggle. Where the military and police apparatus of the reac- 
tionary bourgeoisie is strong, the working class will come up against determined 
resistance. There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries the overthrow 
of the bourgeois dictatorship by means of an armed class struggle will be inevitable." 


Yet, at the same time, the Soviet leaders constantly stress their peace-loving 
intentions. For example, F. Konstantinov, editor of the Party theoretical magazine 
Kommunist, declares in an article on “Lenin and the Present” that “the October 
Revolution was the most bloodless of all revolutions.” ™ 

Another theme which came up on numerous occasions in Soviet propaganda 
during the period immediately preceding the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth was that of the part played by the Party and its leaders in the life of Soviet 
society. On the one hand, emphasis was laid upon the unity of the Party with 
the people, the love of the people for the Party and the trust which the people 
places in it: “Following in Ilich’s [Lenin’s] steps, the Party constantly consults 
the workers, kolkhoz members and intelligentsia. It takes careful account of the 
people’s thoughts, and together with the people works out plans for the future.” !? 
On the other hand, the pre-celebration statements asserted flatly that the Party 
is in charge of everything that goes on in the USSR: “The Communist Party 
directly controls all public and state organizations of the workers.”!* These 


assertions suggest fairly clearly a desire, while asserting the Party’s authority, to 
bolster it by references to Lenin, which in turn indicates that the Party leaders 
are to some extent unsure of their position in the eyes of the public as a whole, 
the rank-and-file of the Party, and even senior officials and theoreticians within 
the Party. In a lead article, the magazine Partiinaya zhizn, for example, declared: 


... time has proved powerless over Lenin. Lenin lives in the work of the Party. 
Lenin lives in the collective will of the Central Committee. ... [The duty of the 
Party] is to secure the creation of conditions that will exclude the possibility of 
local tendencies, anarchism, and regionalism.'* 


Finally, there is the problem of disagreements between Peiping and Moscow 
on the attitude of Lenin to the idea of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist 
world. The articles devoted to the Lenin anniversary by the Chinese paper /en 
Min Jih Pao and the Chinese journal The Red Flag make it clear that the points 


® Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, No. 4 (1960). 

10 ©. Kuusinen (ed.), Osnory marksizma-leninizma (Foundations of Marxism-Leninism), Moscow, 
1959, p. 529. 

11 Kommunist, No. 5 (1960). 

12 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 7 (1960). 

13 Pravda, April 20, 1960. 

14 Partiinaya zhizn, No.7 (1960). 
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of view of Moscow and Peiping are diametrically opposite.'® The attitude of the 
Chinese Communist leaders to this question is that war holds no terrors for the 
socialist world, for it will inevitably lead to the final overthrow of capitalism. The 
inevitability of war, they say, springs from the very nature of imperialism: 
“Lenin said that modern warfare is a product of imperialism, and that so long as 
imperialism continues to exist, aggressive wars will take place.”!® The capitalist 
and Communist systems, the Chinese leaders insist, cannot exist together in peace ; 
and the proletariat must not renounce the principle of seizing power by force. 
In a speech delivered at a meeting marking the Lenin anniversary in Peking, 
Lu Chen-i, a member of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party, even 
indirectly accused the Soviet leaders of modifying certain basic Leninist principles. 
Naturally, the Soviet press ignores such utterances by the Chinese Communist 
leaders. During recent weeks, Pravda has published articles on the subject of Lenin 
by almost all the heads of the world’s leading Communist parties, yet the contri- 
bution of the Chinese Communist leaders was conspicuous by its absence. Also 
curious is the fact that one of the main articles devoted to the thesis that the Party 
Central Committee’s present policy is based upon the views of Lenin contains 
an extract from President Eisenhower’s annual Message on the State of the 
Union. He is quoted as follows: ““We realize that however much we repudiate the 
tenets ... of communism, it represents a gigantic enterprise .. .”!’ The Soviet 
leaders, having adopted the idea of peaceful coexistence, have evidently found 
themselves in such a difficult situation vis-a-vis the non-Communist world, the 
Chinese Communists, the foreign Communist parties, and the Soviet public 
that Lenin’s authority is not enough, and the authority of the most prominent 
person in the other, the “capitalist,” world has to be called in as well. But the 
quotation chosen to rescue them is not complete. President Eisenhower’s ad- 
jective “imperialistic” was omitted before the word “communism,” and the 
remainder of the sentence has been left out, as it might have raised embarrassing 
questions in the minds of the readers. The quoted sentence reads in full in the 
original: 
We realize that however much we repudiate the tenets of imperialistic commu- 
nism, it represents a gigantic enterprise, grimly pursued by leaders who compel its 
subjects to subordinate their freedom of action and spirit and personal desire for 


some hoped-for advantage in the future.'* 
Y. Marin 


15 The Red Flag, Peiping, April 15, 1960. 
16 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, April 22, 1960. 
1? Partiinaya zhizn, No. 7 (1960). 

18 The New York Times, January 8, 1960. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 1960 


Contrary to general practice issue No. 4 of the Party theoretical organ Kom- 
munist begins with three editorials, all devoted to current problems. The first has 
the title “A Historic Mission of Peace and Friendship” and sums up Khrushchev’s 
recent visit to India, Burma, Indonesia, and Afghanistan. The article writes that 
the peoples of the USSR have, in accordance with Lenin’s will, always supported 
the national liberation movement of the oppressed peoples of the East. In passing, 
Marxism-Leninism is characterized as the most humane of all ideologies. Such 
a statement is needed as a transition to the following aggressive remark: 

The colonial regime is today the most disgusting, inhuman form of oppression 
and exploitation. This is why our people, guided by the wishes of Lenin, has deci- 
sively come forward ...in favor of the liberation of all peoples from colonial 
bondage. 

This principle is the leitmotif of the entire article, which insists that colonial- 
ism’s last hour has come. Reference is made to the fact that India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Tunisia, and Ceylon have now become independent states. 
Further, much attention is paid the question of economic aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. Naturally enough the Soviet Union is presented as the country which 
is offering such aid without any ulterior motives, while the non-Communist 
states are accused of only offering aid with strings attached. 

The second editorial, ““The Socialist Concern for Man,” asserts that the life 
enjoyed by people in the socialist countries represents the realization of the 
dream of a “golden age”’: 

Of course, the “poverty-stricken and squalid” Russia, which was stripped by 
insatiable imperialists and brought to the verge of ruin by incompetent rulers could 
not be turned into a country of plenty at once. To achieve this, one had to work 
without sparing oneself and sacrifice today a spare crust of bread in the name of the 
plenty of tomorrow. 


This admission is needed in order to smooth over the economic short- 
comings still found in the Soviet Union. When talking about the ostensible 
material well being in the USSR, Kommunist, by way of contrast, broaches life in 
the non-Communist countries where the “workers are reduced to the level of 
beggars.” Yet, while presenting the life of the Soviet population in the brightest 
possible colors the editors are nonetheless compelled to make a reservation: “Of 
course, the development of productive forces and of production as a whole in 
the Soviet Union has still not reached the level when, as Marx put it, all the 
sources of public wealth will flow in an [endless] torrent.” The point is made 
that everything possible is done to ensure that the workers are happy and con- 
tented. The example quoted of a major achievement here is the number of 
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restaurants, tearooms, cafes, and snack bars opened in 1959. However, judging 
by further statements there is still a shortage of such amenities and the service 
often leaves much to be desired. 

In the town of Gorky, in Kemerovo, Vologda, Kiev, Kharkov, and other 
oblasts the plan for the extension of the network of public catering enterprises for 
1959 was not fulfilled. It is by no means rare to find restaurants and dining rooms 
where the food is prepared in a tasteless manner, the choice of dishes limited, and 
the personnel rude and indifferent. 


The third editorial is devoted to the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of 
Lenin and is entitled “The Image of the Great Lenin.” It contains materials 
collated from memoirs and works on Lenin. 

G. Smirnov’s “The Working Class in the USSR” repeats many of the old 
claims: the working class carried out the Revolution in 1917, it has since become 
the avant-garde of the world proletariat, and it is carrying out the major task of 
rebuilding the entire world. The writer does not spare himself when describing 
the role of the working class in the building of a socialist state. Judging by the 
article the workers themselves run the economy, invent, and rationalize: “All the 
workers cannot, of course, become ministers, but each of them may regard his 
work with the understanding and responsibility of a state figure.” The article 
contains a table on the growth in the number of workers in the USSR. One ex- 
tremely interesting illustration of this growth is given: 


The numbers of the working class are particularly growing in some union 
republics. While in the RSFSR the number of industrial workers increased in 1958 
by 34.8% in comparsion with 1950, in Kazakhstan it increased by 43.5%, in the 
Georgian SSR by 56.4%, in the Estonian SSR by 63.9%, in the Belorussian SSR by 
68.3%, in the Moldavian SSR by 79.4%, in the Kirgiz SSR by 79.4% and in the 
Lithuanian SSR by 115.3%. 


Great play is made of the assertion that in the Soviet Union the workers 
are the bosses of the country, since 60.3% of the deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR have working class and peasant backgrounds. No mention is made 
of the pseudo-representative nature of the Supreme Soviet. Since the Supreme 
Soviet came into existence there has not been a single case in which a decree has 
been passed on the initiative of a worker or peasant deputy, except when the 
proposal has come from above. 

The next article, “Soviet Youth in the Struggle for Communism” is by 
Komsomol Secretary S. Pavlov. It discusses one of the sore spots in Soviet 
society, the younger generation. Before turning to such an important problem, 
the author attempts in an introduction to convince his readers that there are no 
contradictions between parents and children in the USSR, since they have a 
common goal in life, Communism. He supports this point with the statement 
that large numbers of activists work in enterprises and on the kolkhozes. How- 
ever, when he turns to more concrete examples it soon becomes clear that one 
is dealing not with enthusiasm but rather with compulsion. Young persons are 
compelled to do such work. “In recent years alone more than one and a half 
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million young persons have arrived on the farms on Komsomol passes, mainly 
on completing the secondary school.” According to the Komsomol heads these 
young persons voluntarily came to work for a sharp rise in agriculture. Such an 
encouraging example is then followed by the matter which is causing the Party 
leaders considerable concern. The author complains that the times of revolutionary 
romanticism have passed and that the present young generation does not possess 
such romanticism. He does make an attempt to argue that not all the young 
generation is meant here and that many young persons do go to the virgin lands 
and building sites. He condemns those without the requisite “consciousness” and 
demands greater educational work, so that Soviet youth as a whole will turn 
into builders of Communism. 

I. Rotin’s ““The Woman of the Country of the Soviets” was written to mark 
the international woman’s day. It is not an article, but a length review of the book 
Woman in the USSR which is actually a statistical compilation on the participation 
of women in the various fields of economic and cultural life in the USSR. 

K. Ivanov’s “Steps of History in the East” with the subtitle “Notes of a 
Publicist” stresses the Soviets’ sympathy for the emancipation of the peoples of 
the East: “The old imperialist theory of the supposed inability of the peoples of 
the East to engage in independent historical creation, to run their own state 
affairs has been blown away.” Great emphasis is laid on the role of the peasants 
as the main force in the countries of the East. 


The lead article of issue No. 5 entitled “Under the Sign of Increasing Demands” 
discusses a question which has already been raised by the Party Central Committee, 
the participation of the maximum number of Communists in all branches of the 
country’s economic life. Party members are to work not only in the administration, 
but also at the lower levels where they are to do their utmost to ensure the 
successful fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, prima- 
rily the Seven-Year Plan. 

The most typical of the various articles written to mark the ninetieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Lenin is the one by chief editor of Kommunist F. Konstan- 
tinov entitled “Lenin and the Present.” The author has set himself the task of 
linking Lenin with the present, that is, with Khrushchev’s practical policies. 
The article is divided into various sections, each of which is intended to answer 
a particular question. Lenin is presented as the initiator of the programs which 
are being implemented today. The building of a Communist society in the USSR 
and the other Communist countries is represented as Leninism in action. When 
discussing current policy, the writer naturally speaks about the Pentagon, 
Adenauer, and the various United States political figures, each of whom is 
shown as a firm opponent of Lenin’s theories which are presented as irrefutable. 

G. Sorokin’s “The Building of Communism and Future Planning” sets out 
to show how the transition to the highest phase of Communism will take place. 
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Individual regions are taken as examples of the transition in practice, most 
attention being paid Siberia as a region of new industrial centers. 

A. Makhov’s ““The Ideological and Political Training of Students” discusses 
the reorganization of the Soviet school. According to the new principles, work 
and study are to become one process: 

The education of students is not only the internal affair of the higher educational 
institutions. The factory and higher educational institution, sovkhoz and higher 
educational institution regard the education of students as their common task. The 
Party organizations of the teaching institutions and industrial enterprises jointly 
discuss many problems of improving the practical and theoretical training of stu- 
dents; a firm link is established between the Komsomol organizations; this is fur- 
thered by the fact that students are on the Party and Komsomol register in the 
factory organizations. 


After this introduction the author turns to the main problem—the role of the 
social sciences in the formation of the students’ Communist world outlook. 
Here teachers, the heads of the enterprises to which the students are attached, 
the collectives of the higher educational institution and enterprise ought to work 
together. A directive is supplied for the benefit of pedagogues: 

It must not be forgotten that the main task of the teachers at the higher educa- 
tional institutions is to form the scientific Communist consciousness of youth, to 
attract students to creative work by the best examples. 


The article also notes that atheistic training is part of such work. 

S. Kaftanov’s “Radio and Television—A Weapon of the Party” was doubt- 
lessly called forth by the fact that these important sectors of Party educational 
work are suffering from serious defects: 

Many radio broadcasts are not of a militant, aggressive nature, are poorly carried 
out in a stereotyped manner and hence do not arouse great interest and response 
among listeners. Such forms as answers to questions, talks on listeners’ letters, and 
even broadcasts compiled on workers’ requests are rarely found. Instead of a lively 
conversation, instead of a natural, direct talk with listeners, radio broadcasts are 
often of a dry, official nature. 


Very much the same is written about television which, in the author’s opinion, 
is not being used enough for propaganda purposes. 
A. Bovin’s “Science and a World Outlook” begins with an attempt to dis- 
credit philosophical and scientific views in the West: 
In American philosophy one of the main currents was for a long time pragma- 
tism. Proclaimed. . . as the spiritual embodiment of so-called “Americanism” with 


its cult of profit, gain, success at any cost, pragmatism. . . slowly but surely ate away 
people’s belief in the objective importance of scientific, ethical, and esthetic values, 


Developing this point, the writer notes the nature of the so-called “gnoseologi- 
cal counterrevolution,” which is developing in every direction: 


The wave of mysticism, of open popery, superstition and charlatanism is raised 
higher and higher, swallowing up everything in its path. When one reads that a 
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group of deputies in the state of Texas has introduced a draft law demanding from 
every teacher a statement that he believes in the “supreme being,” then it will appear 
that the dark times of the Middle Ages are again advancing. . . 


The writer believes that this process is a result of the mood of anti-intellectual- 
ism which allegedly prevails in the United States. The examples quoted show 
that Soviet authors carefully follow every foreign publication in this field. Much 
attention is paid the Vatican and statements by the late Pius XII are quoted. 
After the launching of the sputnik, Pius XII did his utmost to fit technology 
into a religious framework, to link the sputnik with God, as the article puts it. 


However, after his defense of science, the author then performs a vo/te-face and 
criticizes one of the most recent scientific theories developed in the Soviet Union. 
This is the new theory of time of N. A. Kozyrev. There would appear to be no 
reason as to why a political journal should discuss the new hypothesis. The 
point here is that it doubts the very nature of the material world as postulated 
by Marxist theory: 


The concept of N. A. Kozyrev turns everything upside down. Instead of pro- 
ducing the features of time from. . . the interaction of material bodies and processes, 
N. A. Kozyrev does the opposite: with him time is the defining factor, the force 
producing change in a material world. This “temporalization” of physics is related 
to “geometrization,” which is widespread, especially since the time of A. Einstein. 


* 


Issue No. 6 of Kommunist which appeared on Lenin’s ninetieth birthday 
contains from beginning to end materials on Lenin. Besides documentary 
materials, there is a cycle of articles which link Lenin’s name with the various 
branches of Soviet life—politics, the economy, culture, the economic competition 
of the two camps, and so on. All in all, the various articles have nothing new to say. 


A. Gaev 


The Russian Revolution 


By ALAN MoorEHEAD 
Published by Harper, New York, 1958, 304 pp. 


In his book, The Russian Revolution, Alan Moorehead attempts to give a short 
and uncomplicated presentation of the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the events 
which preceded it. The first half of the book is intended to provide the reader 
with the historical background up until World War I. The author examines the 
position of Tsarism, portrays the Tsar’s family and its surroundings, and traces 
the development of the revolutionary currents in Russia. This part, which is 
supposed to provide an explanation for the revolutionary events which followed, 
is presented in a fragmentary and popularized manner. The second half of the 
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book is devoted to the revolution itself, beginning with the so-called bourgeois 
revolution in March 1917 on through the Bolshevik seizure of power in November 
of the same year. The last chapter deals with the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

The book is based on materials processed by Professor Stephan T. Possony 
of Georgetown University in conjunction with a group of associates. The other 
sources, for the most part also of American origin, are by their very nature less 
important. Prof. Possony, who had the opportunity to examine and evaluate the 
secret documents of the German Foreign Office which were seized by the Allies 
in 1945, has in particular investigated the role played by the German leaders in 
the support and incitement of the Russian revolutionary movement. Mr. Moore- 
head discusses this little examined question rather thoroughly in his book. 


A certain disproportion in the division of the material is disturbing. Questions 
that are of secondary importance in the overall treatment of the subject are often 
pushed into the foreground and handled in detail, while other, far more important 
problems are merely mentioned or not dealt with at all. Such a lack of pro- 
portion in the selection and evaluation of material, perhaps caused by a certain 
onesidedness of the source material, leads at times to distorted generalizations. 
Thus, the picture of prerevolutionary Russia and the revolutionary currents 
remains unclear. However, the author himself says that not every reader will 
agree with his presentation of the matter since there is hardly a theme which is 
more controversial. 

The book’s significance is that it analyzes an event of recent history which 
has basically altered the face of the world. Erupting unexpectedly and driven along 
by the force of a multitude of unfortunate circumstances, the October Revolution 
brought to power a group of men supported by an unscrupulous and amoral 
ideology for whom the domination and alteration of the entire world was the 
goal. The book gives a presentation of the circumstances and methods of the 
Communist seizure of power which, in spite of the drawbacks mentioned above, 


make it of interest for the layman who is able to read critically. 4 ¢, eininger 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.8, 1960, 134 pp. 
(In German.) 


This issue begins with Giinther St6kl’s article 
“The Origin and Development of Soviet Im- 
perialism.” After a brief sketch of the develop- 
ments which gave rise to Soviet rule the author 
turns to the article’s main question: to what 
extent is Sovict imperialism a continuation of the 
political tradition of the old Russian Empire 
and where do the two systems differ from one 
another. The author concludes that the old 
Russian imperialism has survived only to the 
extent that historical, ethnical or strategic argu- 
ments could be made for its preservation. The 
Sovietization of Eastern and Central Europe and 
a large part of Asia is, however, not the conse- 
quence of an historical legacy and geopolitical 
considerations, but of internal, self-made laws of a 
new type of imperialism. The ideological difference 
can best be recognized in the difference between 
the concepts “autocratic” and “totalitarian.” 
The old Russian autocracy lacked the dogmatic 
ideology and the authority over all fields of life 
which totalitarianism possesses. The Soviet state 
also differs from the old order in the extent of 
its political and economic technical perfection. 
The material power of modern technology and 
the leveling tendency of modern industrial 
society have also rendered it considerable assist- 
ance. 

The second article of this issue is Nikolai 
Galay’s “The Influence of Military Factors on the 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union,” in which 
two main tendencies of Soviet foreign policy are 
observed: first the attempt to reduce the influence 
of the military revolution, which is nullifying 
the significance of war as a political instrument, 
by eliminating the danger of a total atomic war, 
and second the attempt to create opportunities 
for wars with conventional weapons which the 
Communists need to Communize the world. 

In his article “The Contemporary Teaching 
of Dialectical Materialism in the USSR” Klaus 
Klarer critically examines the textbook Foun- 
dations of Marxist Philosophy which was published 
in Moscow in 1958. He casts light on the unyield- 
ing dogmatic position of the basic teachings of 
the Marxist “Classics” and the opportunistic 
matching of these teachings to current policy 
which are found side-by-side in this text. 

In the article “The Russian Revolutionary 
Heritage and Marxism” Eugen Pyziur concerns 
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himself with the mnon-Marxist forebears of 
Bolshevism. In  Leninism, the ideologically 
purest and most complete incarnation of Bolshe- 
vism he sees a mixture of Marxism and the 
Russian revolutionary tradition as incorporated 
in the works of the socialist narodniki, above all 
Herzen, Bakunin, Nechaev and Tkachev. 


Alexander Dombrowsky devotes his article 
“The Study of Ancient History in the USSR” 
to the ideological and political motivations which 
lead Soviet scholars willfully and arbitrarily to 
manipulate historical fact. Under the guise of 
historical research on the ancient world they 
produce anti-religious propaganda which is for 
the most part directed against Christianity. Their 
interpretation of the source of the Old and New 
Testaments has all the earmarks of the supposedly 
repudiated Pokrovsky school: an _ excessive 
sociologicalization of the historical process and its 
distortion to favor the Communist viewpoint. 

I. Mirtschuk reports in the last article on the 
annual mecting of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Osteuropakunde which was held October 22—24, 
1959 in Fulda. 


The foliowing books were reviewed in this 
issue: Der Bolschewismus und die christliche Existenz 
by Fedor Stepun, Hinter Russland China by Wil- 
helm Starlinger, Die Ostsee—ein rotes Binnenmeer 
by Wolfgang Hépker, Die Methoden des sowjeti- 
schen Imperialismus by Hans Kluth, Ma Russie 


habillée en URSS, by Princesse Zinaida Schakovsky, 
5000 Sowjetképfe edited by Hans Koch, and The 
Soviet Bureaucratic Elite by John A. Armstrong. 


* 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 8, 1959, 
112 pp. (In English.) 


The issue starts with a biographical sketch of 
the veteran Ukrainian scholar and _ publicist, 
Professor Borys Martos, on the occasion of his 
80th birthday, written by I. Bakalo. 

In his “Changes in the Population of the 
Ukrainian SSR (1927—1958),” V. Kubiyovych 
traces the trends of population changes in the 
different parts of the country, mentioning the 
factors influencing these changes. 

The third article, ““The Standard of Living in the 
Soviet Union” by Y. Glovinsky, shows the effect 
of the rapid industrialization of the country 
on the standard of living of the people of the 
Soviet Union, and compares this standard of 
living with that of the working class in the free 
economies of the western capitalist countries, 
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In connection with a Sovict Government 
decision to celebrate the fifticth anniversary of the 
Soviet trade unions, F. Hayenko’s article “Trade 
Unions in the USSR” traces the history of the 
trade union movement in the USSR, showing the 
use made of the movement by the Party to achieve 
its own ends, rather than secure the welfare of the 
workers. 

L. Halchenko’s “The Soviet Film Industry in 
the Ukrainian SSR,” is also a historical sketch, 
emphasizing the imposition of the “Party line” 
on the art of cinematography as on other forms 
of art. 

“The Distinguishing Characteristics of the 
Ukrainian Church” by  Polonska-Vasylenko, 
shows how the Autocephalic Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church has struggled throughout the centuries 
to preserve its identity. 

The last article, ““Volodymyr Symyrenko” by 
Ivan Rozkin, is a short biography of the eminent 
Ukrainian pomologist who was “liquidated” by 
the Communist authorities in 1938. 

The issue also contains a list of the Ukrainian 
publications of the Institute. 


* 


DERGI, No. 19, 1960, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: ““The 
Unstable Status Quo,” by N. Galay; “Factors 
Determining Sovict Foreign Policy,” by A. Av- 
torkhanov; “The National Autonomous Govern- 
ment of Turkestan,” by A. Oktay; “Measures 
Against Nationalism in the North Caucasus,” 
by R. Karca; “About a New History Book 
Published in Soviet Azerbaidzhan,” by S. Tekiner; 
and “The Twentieth Anniversary of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact and the Beginning of World 
War II,” by G. Kostyuk. 

The issue also contains a section “Book Re- 
views” and a “Chronicle of Events.” 


* 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 11, 1959, 
144 pp. (In Belorussian.) 

This issue opens with N. Niedasick’s “National 
Self-determination and the Soviets.” The author 
gives a resumé of the way in which the idea of 
self-determination of nations has been altered in 
the program of the Communist Party. The 
materials presented cover the program called for 
by the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party 
before the revolution and the changes made in 
the program up to the 1930's. 


The next article is P. Urban’s “The Forticth 
Anniversary of the BSSR and its Communist 
Party” and as the title suggests is an analysis of 
the history of Belorussia over the last 40 years. 

In U. Hlybinn’s “The Latest Developments 
in the Struggle for Originality in Belorussian 
Culture” a great many materials from the Sovict 
press dealing with the growth of national con- 
sciousness in the field of culture and language 
are presented. 

In “The Belorussian Theater on the Way of 
Denationalization” M. Kulikovich traces de- 
velopments in the Belorussian theater as reflected 
in the articles of Belorussian literary and dramatic 
critics. 

G. Kostyuk’s “The Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and the Beginning 
of World War II” is devoted to the history of the 
agreement between the two dictatorships — against 
peace and freedom — and gives a detailed account 
of the provisions and purposes of the pact and 
Soviet military preparations at the time. 

A. Konash writes in “The Railroad Transpor- 
tation of Belorussian” on the history of the 
development of rail transport in Belorussia from 
1917 to the present and gives a thorough analysis 
of its present economic and strategic importance. 
The article also contains a list of the branch lines 
in the Belorussian SSR, their length and names 
of the more important stations. 

This issues concludes with A. Paramonov’s 
“The Present Condition of the Forests of Belo- 
russia” which contains detailed statistics on the 
size and state of the forests in the separate oblasts 
of the Belorussian SSR. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 33, 1960, 160 pp. (In Russian.) 


This issue opens with G. Akhminov’s “A New 
History of the Soviet Communist Party” which 
is devoted to the recently published History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The author 
views the concepts put forth in the book not as 
theoretical hypotheses but as practical guides in 
the struggle for world mastery. He dwells on the 
book’s tendency to define the struggle for Com- 
munism not only as a workers’ movement but as a 
movement embracing all employees and de- 
fending the interests of the entire nation. The 
author notes the presence of primitive distortions 
of fact and the attempts to avoid the question of 
the mass terror and coercion introduced with the 
establishment of the Communist dictatorship, 
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which abound in the book. The article concludes 
with an analysis of present Communist tactics on 
the basis of the line taken by the History. 

In his “Soviet Agriculture in 1959” S. Kabysh 
presents extensive statistics on the results of the 
1959 harvest, area under cultivation, etc. 

G. Vvedensky’s “The Soviet Diamond In- 
dustry” is devoted to the diamond deposits in the 
USSR, the history of their development, the 
technology involved and the prospects for further 
development. 

In Prof. T. Davletshin’s article “Soviet Labor 
Laws in the Post Stalin Period” the most important 
laws, decrees and administrative practices in this 
field during the period 1953-59 are examined. 

In the article “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Publication of Lenin’s Book Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism” Prof. A. Philipov views this 
work of Lenin’s as an unsystematic work put 
together from fragments of quotations and 
criticism without essential content, but with each 
letter and word deliberately selected to support 
his own views and the immortal glory of Marx- 
ism, while abuse is hurled at non-Marxists. The 
author analyzes Lenin’s position on the principle 
of Party spirit in Soviet philosophy. The article 
ends with an examination of Lenin’s views on the 
crisis in physics and the author comes to the 
conclusion that Lenin did not understand the 
crisis in physics at the beginning of the 20th 


Century and did not foresee the further develop- 
ment which has largely refuted the materialism 
in which Lenin believed. 

The articles section of this issue concludes with 
N. Tan’s “Literature and Art as Factors in Soviet 
Education.” The author examines the whole of 
Soviet art, its forms and methods, socialist 
realism and the influence of Soviet art on the mass 
audience. A great many concrete examples are 
taken from Soviet literature, films and other 
visual arts, 

In a brief note devoted to N. A. Belgorodsky 
Prof. N. Poppe discusses the scholarly work of the 
well known orientalist who died a year ago in Iran. 

The criticism and biblography section contains 
“Soviet Literature Published in 1958 on the 
Archeology of European Russia” by Dr. Marija 
Gimbutas as well as reviews of the following 
books: W. Weidle, Russia’s Task, New York, 1956; 
Adolf Weber, Sowjetwirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft, 
Berlin, 1959; Voprosy ekonomiki, Nos. 1-12, 1959; 
Planovoe khozyaistvo, Nos. 1—12, 1959; Leon Lene- 
man, La tragédie des Juifs en U.R.S.S., Paris, 1959; 
Chiang Kai-chek, Soviet Russia in China, New 
York, 1957; Tommaso Campanella, City of the Sun, 
Moscow, 1st ed. 1934, 2nd ed. 1947. Also included 
is a bibliography of recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism. 

This issue contains obituaries of R. Sorgenfrey, 
V. Mertsalov, P. Kotovich and A. Kotsevalov. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1960 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Soviet embassy 
in Paris published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Rouen Chamber 
of Commerce published. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s meeting 
with French trade-union representatives in 
Paris. 

Report published on signing of Sovict- 
Czechoslovak agreement on Soviet technical 
aid in the construction of a metallurgical 
combine in Eastern Slovakia. 

Agreement on British industrial exhibition 
in May 1961 signed in Moscow. 

Group of teachers and students from US 
National War College headed by Rear Admiral 
R. H. Phillips arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on meeting of Belorussian 
Party activists to discuss the Party decree 
“On the Tasks of Party Propagandists Under 
Present Conditions.” 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR Kosygin meets with French 
businessmen. 

Talks between Khrushchev and de Gaulle 
held in Paris. 

Chairman of the Soviet of the Union P. Lo- 
banov reccives delegation of the Polish- 
Soviet Friendship Society. 

Soviet trade-union delegation headed by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V. Grishin leaves Moscow for 
Milan for the Fifth Congress of the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor. 

Report published on beginning of the 
construction of the Kushka-Gerat-Kandagar 
Highway. 

Group of Albanian educationalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet retail prices for medicines lowered by 
14%. 


Franco-Sovict payments agreement signed in 
Paris. 
Report published on Khrushchev’s meeting 
with French trade-union representatives. 
Meeting of brigade representatives and shock 
workers of the Ukraine ends in Kiev. 
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Joint Franco-Sovict communiqué on Khrush- 
chev’s visit to France published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from France. 

Text of Khruschev’s speech on French 
television published. 

Report published on signing in Paris of 
Franco-Soviet protocols on exchange of 
information in various scientific fields and on 
cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry note to the West 
German Embassy on the dispatching of 
German war decorations from 1941 and 1942 
to a Soviet citizen published. 

Report published on signing of Sino-Soviet 
trade protocol for 1960. 


Text of Khrushchev’s press conference in 
Rambouillet published. 

Khrushchev’s and Voroshilov’s greetings to 
the Hungarian government on the 15th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
published. 

First Congress of Composers of the RSFSR 
begins in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Moscow 
published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to Cambodian Pre- 
mier Norodom Sihanouk on the death of the 
Cambodian King Norodom Suramarit pub- 
lished. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Libyan King Idris I on the latter’s 70th 
birthday published. 

Delegation of the Swiss Labor Party arrives 
in Moscow. 

Greetings of the Party Central Bureau for 
the RSFSR and the RSFSR Council of Min- 
isters to the First Congress of Composers of the 
RSFSR published. 

Session of the Committee for Lenin Prizes 
in Literature and Art begins in Moscow. 


Group of US officials headed by Presidential 
Press Secretary J. Haggerty arrives in Moscow. 

Regulations for admission to Sovict higher 
educational institutions for 1960 published. 
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North Viet Nam President Ho Chi 
receives Sovict Minister of Foreign Trade 
N. Patolichev in Hanoi. , 

The Finnish Ambassador holds reception 
to mark the 12th anniversary of Sovict- 
Finnish treaty of friendship, cooperation, 
and mutual aid. 

Sixth Congress of the Coal Miners’ Union 
ends in Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin to mark the 
foundation of a Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR. 


Regulations for admission to Soviet secondary 
specialist schools in 1960 published. 

Report published on plenary session of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Khrushchev’s message to U Nu on his 
reclection as Burmese Prime Minister pub- 
lished. 

Soviet delegation of the Committee for the 
Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries headed 
by Chairman Tursun-zade leaves Moscow 


for Conakry. 


Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of the 
Conference of Government and Public Or- 
ganizations of the Countries of Africa pub- 
lished. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Bagdad to 
open Soviet industrial exhibition. 

Report published on arrival in Moscow of 
Canadian trade delegation. 

Seventh Congress of Ukrainian Trade 

Unions ends in Kiev. 
Soviet government memorandum on _ the 
opening of the 15th session of the UN Euro- 
pean Economic Commission on April 20 
in Geneva published. 

Soviet delegate V. Zorin’s statement to the 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee pub- 
lished. 

First plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Composers of the RSFSR held in 
Moscow. 

Polish Party delegation headed by Politburo 
member Z. Kliszko leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published on admissions to the 
Higher Party School of the Central Committee. 


Soviet industrial exhibition opens in Bagdad. 
Party slogans for May Day, 1960 published. 


New statement by Zorin to the Ten-Nation 

Disarmament Committee published. 
Conference on problems concerning the 

Caspian Sea and its basin begins in Moscow. 
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Third Congress of the All-Union Astro- 
nomical and Geodesic Society ends in Kiev. 


Ratification documents of Soviet-Bulgarian 
social security agreement signed in Sofia on 
December 11, 1959 exchanged in Moscow. 

Rumanian ratification documents of COME- 
CON statutes handed the Soviet 
government for preservation. 

Second plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers on problems of 
dramaturgy begins in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of 
the Second Conference on the Solidarity of 
the Afro-Asian Countries published. 

President of the Mongolian Parliament 
Z. Sambu arrives in Moscow. 


over to 


Finnish President Kekkonen ratifies Sovict- 
Finnish credit agreement. 

Albanian ratification documents of COME- 
CON sstatutes handed over to the Sovict 
government for preservation. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by Central 
Committee Secretary L. Brezhnev leaves 
Moscow for the Twelfth Congress of the 
Finnish Communist Party in Helsinki. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by 
Committee Secretary P. Pospelov 
Moscow for the Twelfth Congress 
Belgian Communist Party in Brussels. 

US “National Troupe” arrives in Moscow 
for guest performances. 


Central 
leaves 
of the 


Group of US educationalists arrives in Moscow. 

Afghan Prime Minister Sadar Mohammed 
Daud arrives in Moscow. 

The First Deputy Chairman of the Albanian 
Council of Ministers arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Turkish Ambas- 
sador. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers F. R. Kozlov receives the Ghanan 
Ambassador. 


Talks begin in Moscow on _ Soviet-Iraqi 
cultural and scientific cooperation in 1960. 

Kosygin receives the First Deputy Chairman 
of the Albanian Council of Ministers. 

Voroshilov receives the Argentinian Am- 
bassador. 

Zorin’s statement to the Ten-Nation Dis- 
armament Committee published. 

Central Committee message to the Central 
Committee of the Spanish Communist Party 
on the latter’s 40th anniversary published. 
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Central Committee message to the National 
Congress of the Communist Party of New 
Zealand published. 

Exhibition “Soviet 
Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin for Sambu. 


Russia” opens in 


Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Bagdad. 

Central Statistical Administration report 
published on the results of the fulfillment of 
the state plan for industry in the first quarter 
of 1960. 

Greetings of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
and Party Central Committee to the North 
Ossetian ASSR on the 40th anniversary of the 
establishment of Soviet authority there 
published. 

Central Committee greetings to the Twelfth 
Congress of the Finnish Communist Party 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Sovict on the award of the Order of Lenin to 
Sambu published. 

Delegation of the Sovict parliamentary 
group headed by J. Paleckis leaves Moscow 
for Athens. 

Sovict-Sudanese trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Khartoum. 

Editorial session of the journal Problems of 
Peace and Socialism ends in Prague. 

Indian scholar Sahid Singh Sokhei arrives in 
Moscow from Delhi. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. Kezlov receives 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
G. Churchill. 


Central Committee greetings to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the Belgian Communist 
Party published. 


Three-year Soviet-Canadian trade agreement 
signed in Moscow. 

New Zealand Prime 
arrives in Moscow. 

Polish scholar and public figure J. Dem- 
browski arrives in Moscow. 

The Turkish Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Sihanuk on the Cambodian national 
holiday published. 


Minister W. Nash 


19 Chilean poet Pablo Neruda arrives in Moscow. 


The Argentinian Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 
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27 


Soviet-Iragi talks on cultural and scientific 
cooperation concluded in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Nash in Gagra. 
Fifteenth anniversary of Sovict-Polish treaty 
of friendship, mutal aid and cooperation 
celebrated. 


Khrushchev has talks with Daud in Gagra. 
Hungarian Party delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of the 
fifteenth session of the UN European Eco- 
nomic Commission published. 


Khrushchev leaves Gagra for Baku. 

Swiss Labor Party delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Reception held in the Kremlin for Nash. 


Soviet memorandum to the Japanese govern- 
ment on the Japan-US military treaty pub- 
lished. 

North Vict Nam Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 
Troitsky Power Station with a capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts supplics power for indus- 
trial use. 

Forticth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet authority in Azerbaidzhan celebrated. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Baku to 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Soviet authority in Azerbaidzhan 
published. 

Messages of the Central Committee, Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR to the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR on the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority there 
published. 


Presidium of the Supreme Sovict ratifies Soviet- 
Indian agreement on cultural, scientific, and 
technical cooperation, signed in New Delhi 
on February 12, 1960. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and the Prime Minister of Togo on Togo’s 
gaining independence published. 

Khrushchev leaves Baku for Moscow. 

Central Committee note “On Economizing 
Ferrous Metal Expenditure in the National 
Economy” published. 


Session of the COMECON Permanent Com- 
mission on Economic, Scientific, and Technical 
Cooperation in the Field of Ferrous Metallurgy 
ends in Moscow. 
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Soviet-Czechoslovak trade agreement for 
1961—65 signed in Prague. 

Peruvian parliamentary delegation headed by 
First Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies Ernesto Moreno Figueroa arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Union of Chinese Jour- 
nalists arrives in Moscow. 





29 Czechoslovak President Novotny receives 
Patolichev in Prague. 
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30 Report published of discovery of petroleum 
deposit in Tyumen Raion, Siberia. 





Changes and Appointments 
23 I. I. Kuzmin released from his post as Chair- 
man of the State Scientific and Economic 
Council in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 
A. F, Zasyadko appointed Chairman of the 
State Scientific and Economic Council. 
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